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Advertisements of ‘Wanted,’ “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


IR RENT.—CHOICE OF TWO FURNISHED 
cottages, in the heart of the Appelac hians, thirty 
miles west of Asheville, N.C. A delightful all the year 
round climate, especially helpful in pulnronary aiid neér- 
vous disorders. J, REECE LEWIS, Waynesville, N.C. 


ARGE, CH EERFUL ROOM, WELL-FUR.- 
nished, in private family, for rent. Address No. 
16, This Office. 


ANTED,.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO SOLICIT 
custom for a pore home-made article of food. 
Address No. 17, this Office. 


a 


AV ANTED.—INTELLIGENT COUPLE TO RUN 


sma!l poultry farm on shares, near New York 
city. Address 1, X. L., This Office. 
ANTED.—MARCH TWENTIETH, A SUITE 
of three unfurnished rooms and private bath, in 
West Philadelphia. Board in house. Friends’ family 
preferred. References exchanged. Address, stating 
terms, H. L. KIRK, 517 Chestnut Street. 


WANTED.—A WOMAN FRIEND, AS COM. 
panion and to assist in the care of two small 
children. Apply to ANNA T. HOOPES, 341 East 
Biddle Street, West Chester, Pa. 





ANTED.—A MAN (FRIEND) WISHES THE 
care ‘of an invalid gentleman. Experience in 
mental derangement. First-rate city references. Address 


| 12, this Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. 
$1.50 4 day. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia connties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
( Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa 


OFFICES 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
The regular meeting of the Young Friends 
Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 
rsth and Race streets, on Second-day_evening, 
Second month 14, at 8 o'clock.$ 
+PROGRAM { 
I. An Illustration of the Work of the Litera- 
ture Committee. 
By ALMIRA P. HARLAN, 
II]. Corrupt Business Practices and Individual 
Responsibility Therefore. 
By THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN 
Obedience and Liberty. 
By ALrtce HALI 


III. 
PAXSON, 
All are invited. 

ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary 


SWARTHMORE. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


Terms, | 





12, 1898, 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


*,* “Tl embrace every opening,’’ says a valued friend 
and correspondent in Ohio, ‘to commend the Intrttt 
GENCER to our members, especially to such as are de 
prived of the opportunity to attend our meetings. Its 
reading would surely tend to keep alive their interest in 
the Society, and minister, besides, to their enjoyment.”’ 


*,* We have copies in stock of each issue since New 
Year, and can send to new subscribers the back num- 
bers to that date, 

*,* ‘T think the InreLLiGeNcer indispensable to 
every one imbued with Friends’ principles,—which is 
only another name for Christian principles,’’"—says a 
friend writing from Indiana. 


*,* In reference to advertisements of ‘“ Wanted,’’ 
where persons replying are requested to address a Num- 
ber, at this Office, we may staté, as we have frequently 
done heretofore, that we undertake nothing more than (1) 
the insertion of the adveztisement, and (2) thé delivery of 
replies—written—to the advertiser. We cannot undér- 
take to give information as to the details of the adver- 
tiser’s wishes, or the qualifications, etc., of those reply- 
ing; in fact, to do anything more than what has just 
been stated. 

*,* We have copies of the Review of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,” 
and will send, as before, to thosé desiring them. A 
stamp may be sent, when convenient. One cent will 
carry three copies. 

*,* Announcement is made that Walter J. Buzby, for 
some time with Mitchell, Pletcher & Co,, Philadelphia, 


and Edward C. Leeds, who has been in the réal estate 


and insurance business in Camden and Woodberry, 
have purchased “ The Chalfonte,” Atlantic City, N. J., 
from David and Joseph Roberts, and will reopen it on 


the 17th. The Chalfonte has been well known to readers 


ot the INTELLIGENCER, while under the charge of its 


late owners. 


_ 


PUBLIC SALE OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE. 


Will be sold on the premises of the late Abel J. Hop- 
kins, in New London Township, Chester County, Pa., 
situated about three miles from West Grove, and two 
miles from Kelton, on the P. & B. C. R. R., on 


Fourth-day, Second Month 16, 1898, 


(WepNESDAY, Fesruary 16th.) 


A FARM containing 27 acres, more or less, bounded 
by lands of Joel Conard and others. A very desirable 
and productive farm, all under cultivation. About one 
acre of asparagus, young peach orchard (trees, 1, 2, 
and 3 years planted), cherry trees and small fruit, large 
apple orchard of excellent fruit, The improvements con- 
sist of a large brick house, roofed with slate and tin, well 
built and in good repair, containing 13 rooms and excel- 
lent cellar with vault; bath-room with modern conveni 
ences and hot and cold water; porches, large lawn, with 
fine shade trees. This house is very prettily situated, 
hnd should be seen to be appreciated, Barn with ample 
shedding, 2-story hog-house, chicken, carriage, and tool 
house, and corn crib, all in good repair. Ice house and 
pond, constant flow of spring water at barn. Any one 
desiring a nice, cheery location for a home will do well to 
examine this property before purchasing elsewhefe, and 
will be shown over the same by Mary FE. Hopkins, resid- 
ing thereon, or, T. C. Moore, West Grove, Pa. 

Sale to commence at one o'clock, sharp, when condi- 
tions will be made known by 

TRUEMAN C. MOORE, 
Executor of Abel J. Hopkins, dec'd. 
xeorge B. Johnson, Attorney. 


€ 
| John R. Strode, Auctioneer. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends 
Send for Catalogue 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACESTS., 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and fits for 
sie WM. W. BIRDSALL, psp ipa 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 7 #"<ifa4 
Circulars on Application 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNA 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 
a few 


There are vacancies for children of Friends, 


(those with one parent a member are included). 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 





Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc AND Day Pvuptts or Botn Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 

ourse of study. Students prepared for college or busi 

The home-like surroundings make it especially 

attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifa/, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


ness. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 

4 Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. \ 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenvs’ Boarpinec SCHOOL For 
Boys AnD Giris 


The building is modern, and the location is the bill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


YOUNG FRIENDS! ASSOGIATIO ROOMS, 
140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. 


re opened 
Nintn Month 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from | 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially invited 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from 
without the city and young Friends bx varding in the city 
being Aarticu/ar/y desired to do » 

lhe rooms are designed to be 

A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 
MATTER | 
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Writing Papers, | 


Envelopes of every description | 
New City Hall Pencils, $1.75 a Gross. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


23 North 13th St. 
316 Walnut St. STATIONERS. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUIS 4. ROBERTS. | 


With Extracts from her Journal, and 
Selections from her Writings. 


ramo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits 
$1.00, postage paid. 


For Sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Corner rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW BOOKLETS. 
Among the Rushes. 
What is the World. 
Not Changed but Glorified. 


Above are uniform with 


Peter Noddy. 

Tommy's Friend. 

The Seed and the Prayer. 
What the Sparrow Chirps. 
Light After Darkness. 

My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
Thou Art My God. 


Making ten in the set. Price, 5 cents each; 
full set 45 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 


‘One of Three Papers. 


WasnInGTon GLADDEN WRITES 


‘**City and State is one of the three papers | read. 
. . [never take it up without experiencing a vital 


thrill ; and I never lay it down without feeling that some 
reinforcement has come to my courage and my moral en- 
thusiasm. 


in Philadelphia. 
a different city very speedily.” 


You ought to have fifty thousand subscribers 
And if you had, Philadelphia would be 


City and State represents no party, faction, or 


clique, and is the organ of no society, league, or commit 
tee. 


it always endeavors, however, to keep itself in 


kindly touch and in the broadest sympathy with every 
project and movement of honest men and women looking 
to the well-being of society. 


It aims to give the exact 
ruth on all matters relating to the welfare of the city and 


State, free from bias or improper influence of any kind 


Its motto is “‘ Commonwealth above Party.”’ 


City and State is issued weekly. 
Herbert Welsh, Managing Editor. 
Publication Office, 1305 Arch St., Philad:s 
One Dollar a year. 
Five cents a copy. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


1-42-25-D, Residence, a16 W. Coulter Street 


Price, 


} trade 
| up to date in every feature of the business, we 
| are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
| watches for the least money. 


ron soap. 


+4, Pitne PURE Gee 
Tre Procter & Gawace Oo., Ours. 4 


WiriiaoM B. Paxson. Maun von B. Paxson 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philad'a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive prompt 
attention 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 


established three generations ago—and 


Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


A few items at the extremely 
low prices prevailing in the 
Black Dress Goods Departm’t. 


Black Surah Serge, ail-wool, 35 ins. 
wide. Actual value, 31 cents ; 
our price, 25 cents a yard. 


Black Crepon, mohair-and-wool, 44 
ins. wide. Actual value, 50 cts. ; 
our price, 37% cents a yard. 

Black Surah Serge, all-wool, 44 ins. 
wide. Actual value, 50 cents ; 
our price, 37% cents a yard. 

Black Jacquards, all-wool, 43 inches 
wide. Actual value, 75 cents ; 
our price, 50 cents a yard. 

Black Coating Serge, all-wool, 45 ins. 
wide. Actual value, 75 cents ; 
our price, 50 cents a yard. 


Black Storm Serge, all-wool, 50 ins. 
wide. Actual value, $1.00; our 
price, 68 cents a yard. 


Fancy Black Cheviots, all-wool, 54 
ins. wide. Actual value, $1.00: 
our price, 7§ cents a yard, 


Mail Orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention 


Address orders to ‘‘ Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





" Established 1844. ) 
The Journal, 1873. f 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
VII. 


CARRY our work of peace and arbitration into our 


every-day life. 
tion of proper disposition in business life as we do in thi 
life of the nation. Joun J. Connect. 


We need it just as much in the inculca- 


From the report of the Swarthmore Conferences, 1396 ; 
discussion of Peace and Arbitration. 


THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


O FRIENDS ! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man | bear. 


| trace your lines of argument ; 
Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong, 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds ; 

Against the words you bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought ? 
Who talks of scheme and plan ? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 

The poor device of man, 


| walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 

| dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise his justice ; even such 
His pitying love I deem : 

Ye seek a king ; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss ; 

| hear our Lord's beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


More than your school men teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know : 

loo dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
loo small the merit show, 


| bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil mine eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


| see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within ; 

| hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and floed, 

lo one fixed trust my spirit clings ; 
| know that God is good ' 
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ject therefore under serious disqualification 


{ Volume LV. 
\ Number 7. 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see ; 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above, 

I know not of His hate,—I know 
His goodness and His love. 


| dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments too are right. 


| long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles | long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


| know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

rhe bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove ; 
| can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead his love for love 


\nd so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


| know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air 

| only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


© brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 

And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 


My human heart on Thee! 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 
JOHN RUSKIN. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
iI THE ART CRITIC 
[N approaching the subject of art, which was till mid 
life the principal line of Ruskin’s activity, it is neces 
sary to say that the present writer has no technical 
knowledge, cannot handle a brush, and treats the sub 
Let him 
then confine himself to a few general principles in 
which the wayfaring man need possibly not err 
There are, and always have been, two main cur 
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nts of thought about art 


cribed in the phrase, * Art for art’s sake” 


other in, “ Art the expression of life.” 


the school suffer from being), subject is nothing, spirit, 
aim and meaning are an intrusion, nothing matters but 
beauty, mere color and line beauty—a wilting cabbage 
may afford as good a subject as Elizabeth Fry—it all 
depends on tone, tint, composition, atmosphere, light, 
and so forth. Art therefore has no connection with 
character, either with that of the artist who paints or 
the nation who buys. 

This thee ry, the v ery opposite of the theory of the 
Greeks, is also the very opposite of Ruskin’s. The 
great artist nation of history, like our teacher of to- 
day, valued art as the harmonious and beautiful ex- 
pression of mind and feeling, and as a reliable index of 
national temper. 

This very matter is the central trunk of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s teaching, the truth from which his later work has 
branched out. In “ Modern Painters,” and ever since 
he has told us how Art must be noble if it be good 
\rt ; he has made peace (if you will indulge me in 
an irrepressible tendency to metaphor) by bidding fair 
\rt to take strong Virtue to be her lord, receiving all 
her sustenance from, and showing to him only all her 
perfectness, or (to come down into the language of 
prose and talk simply) the best men are needed to 
paint the best pictures, and a good man properly to 
appreciate one. John Milton has a parallel doctrine 
about his art. “ He who would not be frustrate of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem, that is, a composition of the 
best and laudablest things.” This statement about 
Ruskin’s teaching will be evident if we examine his 
definition of greatness in art. It is in the forefront of 
8, and 9 of the first volume of 
“ Modern Painters,” and is well worth quotation for 
its own sake : 


his teaching, on pp. 7, 


Painting, or art generally, as such, with all its technical 
ties, difficulties, and particular ends is nothing but a noble 
and expressive language, invaluable as the vehicle of thought, 
nut by itself, nothing. He who has learnt what is commonly 

msidered the whole art of painting, that is the art of repre- 
senting any natural object faithfully, has as yet only learned 
the language by which his thoughts are to be expressed. He 
has done just as much towards being that which we ought to 
respect as a great painter, as a man who has learnt how to ex- 
press himself grammatically and melodiously has towards being 
a great poet The language is indeed more difficult of ac- 
quirement in the one case than in the other, and possesses 
more power of delighting the sense, while it speaks to the intel- 
ect, but it Is, nevertheless, nothing more than language, and 
ail those excellences which are peculiar to the painter as such, 
are merely what rhythm, melody, precision, and force are in 
the words of the orator and the poet—necessary to their great- 
ness, but not the tests of their greatness. It is not by the 
mode of representing and saying, but by what is represented 
and said, that the respective greatness either of the painter or 
the writer is to be finally determined. 

‘Speaking with strict propriety, therefore, we should call a 
man a great painter only as he excelled in precision and force 
in the language of lines, and a great versifier, as he excelled in 
precision or force in the language of words. A great poet 
would then be a term strictly and in precisely the same sense 


. 
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the idea of the one des- 
-—of the 
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applicable to both, if warranted by the character of the imag: 
or thoughts which each in their respective languages conveye: 

‘« Take, for instance, one of the most perfect poems or pi 
tures (I use the words as synonymous) which modern time 
have seen: ‘ The Old Shepherd's Chief Mourner.’ Here t! 
exquisite execution of the glossy and crisp hair of the dog, t! 
bright sharp touching of the green bough beside it, the clea 
painting of the wood of the coffin, and the folds of the blank: 
are language, language clear and expressive in the highes 
degree. But the close pressure of the dog’s breast against th 
wood, the convulsive clinging of the paws, which have dragg« 
the blanket off the trestle, the total powerlessness of the hea: 
laid close and motionless, upon its folds, the fixed and tearf 
fall of the eye in its utter hopelessness, the rigidity of repos 
which marks that there has been no motion nor change in th: 
trance of agony since the last blow was struck on the coffi 
lid, the quietness and gloom of the chamber, the spectacle- 
marking the place where the Bible was last closed, indicatin, 
how lonely has been the life, how unwatched has been the de 
parture of him who is now laid solitary in his sleep—these ar: 
all thoughts—thoughts by which the picture is separated at 
once from hundreds of equal merit so far as mere painting 
goes, by which it ranks as a work of high art, and stamps its 
author, not as the neat imitator of the texture of a skin, or the 
fold of a drapery, but as the man of mind. Most pictures of 
the Dutch School, for instance, excepting always those ot 
Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt, are ostentatious exhibi 
tions of the artist's power of speech, the clear and vigorous 
elocution of useless and senseless words, while the early efforts 
of Cinabue and Giotto arethe burning messages of prophecy 
delivered by the stammering lips of infants. The picture 
which has the nobler and more numerous ideas, however awk 
wardly expressed, is a greater and a better picture than that 
which has the less noble and less numerous ideas, howeve: 
beautlfully expressed.”’ 

I need not say that this standard for art criticism is 
not the one in favor now, even when not expressed in 
the above absolute, uncompromising way. Mr. Whist- 
ler’s young lions in the “ Speaker” and in the “ Spec- 
tator ” would never be able to write another word from 
sheer gorge-filling contempt, were they present to hear 
the above extract. For a quiet humble citizen like my- 
self, it is better to keep one’s own counsel, and go on 
admiring the pictures one likes. Perhaps the habit of 
employing as art critics painters with time on their 
hands—* painters who have failed ” is the unkind way 
of putting it—may have caused the present fashion of 
glorifying exclusively the technical qualities of a can 
vas and despising “ subject.” 

But it being now clear that I am an old fogey on 
art criticism, we will pass on to note the important 
connection between Mr. Ruskin’s ideas about pictures 
and his later work in the region of economics and 
ethics and education. For his view of art, as being 
chiefly the expression of ideas, led him into dealing 
with those ideas, and so his subject expanded from art 
till it embraced the whole of the life, duty, and charac 
ter of the man, and fromthemanconcerned itself with 
the state which moulds him. (We say his theory led 
him on this path, but it is more likely that his genius 
produced this theory, and he followed both.) 

Ruskin has never swerved from the theory thus 
laid down. In the fifth volume of “Modern Painters,” 
he says, “In these books of mine, their distinctive 
character as essays on art, is their bringing everything 
to a root in human passion or in human hope.” And 
he repeats in the Epilogue to “ Modern Painters ” 
written for the 1888 edition, the dictum of his Oxford 
Lectures, that, “all great art is praise.” 
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This thought has been the motive for all his work 
on architecture also. The chapter on “ The Nature of 
Gothic ” in “ The Stones of Venice” is central in this 
department. He loves Gothic because it is adaptable 
to human needs, whether for college, mansion, hall, or 
church, not rigid in its lofty, unchangeable plan, as 
classic temples are—and because in its carved orna- | 
ment there is room for the artist to show his love for | 
natural forms of fruit, flowers or bird, as well as for | 
the creations of his brain in phantasy or terror. He 
rather appreciates lack of regularity and symmetry, | 
does not mind if the pillars are not quite the same size, 
or count differently on the two sides, as they do at 
Lima and Pisa, or if the floor slopes a little, as it gen- 
erally does ; he is anxious chiefly that the building 
should show itself to be the work of honest, unpre- 
tending and devout men, rejoicing in the beautiful 
things in nature, and giving ungrudgingly (as they 
thought) to God of their best, and loveliest. This giv- 
ing to God reminds me that when reading “ The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture ” I kept a piece of paper by me 
headed “ Notes on the Building of Meeting-Houses ” 
but that it appeared that since we wholly reject as dan- 
gerous the notion of a building being a temple, there 
was not much to the point in a book which treats of 
buildings whose costliness and beauty were to express 
the devotion of their builders and be an abiding place 
for a divine spirit. Let us for a moment change our 
attitude of mind, dwell on the other thought, and enter 
with our author’s help into the aims of those old Vene- 
tians who built St. Mark’s : 


‘It was in the hearts of the old Venetian people far more | 
than a place of worship. It was at once a type of the Re- 
deemed Church of God, and a scroll for the written word of | 
God. It was to be to them both an image of the Bride, ‘all | 
glorious within, her clothing of wrought gold,’ and the actual | 
Table of the Law and the Testimony, written within and with- 
out. And whether honored as the Church or the Bible, was 
it not fitting that neither the gold nor the crystal should be 
spared in the adornment of it ; that as the symbol of the Bride, 
the building of the wall thereof should be of jasper, and the 
foundations of it garnished with all manner of precious stones ; 
and that as the channel of the word, that triumphant utterance 
of the Psalmist should be true of it : ‘ | have rejoiced in the way 
of Thy Testimonies as much as in all riches?’ And shall we 
not look with changed temper down the long perspective of St. 
Mark's Place, towards the sevenfold gates and glowing domes 
of the temple, when we know with what solemn purpose the 
shafts of it were lifted above the populous square? Men met 
there from all countries of the earth, for traffic and for pleasure ; 
but above the crowd swaying for ever to and fro, in the rest- 
lessness of avarice or thirst of delight, was seen perpetually the 





glory of the temple, attesting to them, whether they would hear | 


or whether they would forbear, that there was one treasure 


which the merchantman might buy without a price, and one 





delight better than all others, in the word and the statutes ot 
God. Not in the wantonness of wealth, not in vain ministry 
to the desire of the eyes, or the pride of life, were those marbles 
hewn into transparent strength, and those arches arrayed in 
the colors of the iris. There is a message written in the dyes 
of them that once was written in blood ; and a sound in the 
echoes of their vaults that one day shall fill the vault of 
heaven. ‘He shall return to do judgmentand justice!’ The 
strength of Venice was given her so long as she remembered 
this ; her destruction found her when she had forgotten this ; 
and it found her irrevocably, because she forgot it without ex- 
cuse. No city ever had a more glorious Bible,”’ 


We cannot conclude this brief sketch of Ruskin’s 
art teaching without mentioning that the chief work of 
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his early manhood was his defence of Turner, and one 
of his early adventures was his championship of the 
Pra-Raphaelites. Even now, as an old man, he has 
one of his collection of Turner drawings placed every 
morning at the foot of his bed, as part of the day’s 
mental nourishment ; and still, one of his chronic sor- 
rows is that not all the Turners at the National Gallery 
are shown upon the walls. Thus does he live over 
again the subject-matter of his young manhood’s con- 
troversies. Thanks chiefly to him, both Turner and 
the Pra-Raphaelites are on a secure pedestal of fame 
and eminence. He championed both—against the ar- 
tistic hierarchy of the time—because they threw aside 
convention and cared only for Truth. Of course, in 
addition, Turner, Holman, Hunt, Rossetti and Millais, 
were men with a very remarkable power of seeing the 
Truth, and painting it, without which power the very 
best intentions would have been no use at all as art. 
This fidelity to, and reverence for, natural forms has 
also led Ruskin to prefer very fine detailed drawings, 
careful and even microscopic, to those works which 
proceed by dabs. But ali this must be read chiefly in 
his books. All his works are unsystematic, but those 
which treat chiefly of painting are “ Modern Painters,” 
“Val D’Arno,” “ Lectures on Architecture and Paint- 
ing,” “ The Elements of Drawing,” “ A Joy Forever,” 
“The Two Paths,” “Lectures on Art,” “ Ariadne 
Florentina,” “ Mornings in Florence,” “St. Mark’s 
Rest,” “ The Laws of Fésole,” “ The Art of England,” 
besides numerous pamphlets, collected in “On the 
Old Road,” and long passages in “ Fors Clavigera,” 
and elsewhere. 

Perhaps the second volume of “ Modern Painters ” 
is the characteristic and central piece of writing on 
this subject. In it he proceeds gravely to classify the 
effect of pictures, according as they exhibit this or 
that divine attribute—the divine infinity, the divine re- 
pose, the divine purity, and so on. Yet, if we come to 
consider, this must be quite the right way to go about 
it. The high thoughts given by a painter must be 
lights on the divine Nature, if God be indeed universal, 


and if Nature be His garment or His expression. Let 
us be thankful for the utterance of this truth. Books 
like the second volume of “ Modern Painters”’ are 


among the most precious possessions of a nation. 
The volume has been separately reprinted, at the 
price of ten shillings ; and in the notes which the au- 
thor has added at the foot of the pages, we may find in- 
terest in reading what the mature judgment has to 
say upon the zeal of its own youth: the sayings are the 
reverse of complimentary as a rule, though now and 
then he gives himself a pat on the back. But the 
principal alteration the years have brought, revealed 
in these notes, has been a development of religious be- 
lief. He was brought up on rigid Evangelical views 
and being, more than most, a father’s and mother’s 
boy, he retained them until well into manhood, and 
their fervid expression throughout the first three vol- 
umes of ‘“ Modern Painters” was what caused him to 
so severely reprobate this book in later years, and to 
refuse to reprint it between 1873 and 1888. For the 
reaction has been keen with him, and his later life has 
been spent in labor to lead his readers into what he 
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F IN 
believes to be nobler and broader forms of faith. Mr. 
Collingwood tells us that an intended marriage after 
mid-life was stopped by his supposed want of ortho- 
doxy. He has suffered for his faith. Here is, then, a 
bit of the religious teaching of the later years : 


Christian,’' did | say? ‘‘Alas! If we were but whole- 
somely unchristian. It is our imaginary Christianity that 
helps us to commit these crimes, for we revel and luxuriate in 
our faith, for the lewd sensation of it; dressing # up like 
everything else in fiction. The dramatic Christianity of the 
organ and the aisle, of dawn service and twilight revival, the 
Christianity which we do not fear to mix the mockery of, pic- 
torially, with our play about the devil, in our Satanellas, 
Roberts, Fausts ; chanting hymns through traceried windows 
for background effect, and artistically modulating the ‘ Dio’ 
through variation on variation of mimicked prayer ; while we 
distribute tracts next day for the benefit of the uncultivated 
swearers, upon what we suppose to be the significance of the 
Third Commandment; this gas-lighted and gas-inspired 


} 
' 
| 


| 
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Christianity, we are triumphant in, and draw back the hem of 


our robes from the touch of the heretics who dispute it. But 
to do a piece of common Christian righteousness in a plain 
English word or deed, to make Christian law any rule of life, 
and found one national act or hope thereon, we know too well 
what our faith comes to for that! You might sooner get light 


ning out of incense smoke than true action or passion out of 


your modern English religion. You had better get rid of the 
smoke and the organ pipes both, leave them and the Gothic 
windows and the painted glass to the property man, give up 
your carburetted hydrogen ghost in one healthy expiration, 
and look after Lazarus at the doorstep. For there is a true 
Church wherever one hand meets another helpfully, and that 
s the only holy or mother Church which ever was or ever 


sha be 
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THE CHARACTER OF JOSEPH 
luke character of Joseph, as delineated in the Bible, 
has appeared to me as more closely resembling that of 
Jesus than does that of any other personage in the 
()bedient in childhood to his father, gentle 
to his brethren, faithful to his master’s trusts, pure and 


Scriptures 


true under temptation, wise in his advice to the king as 
to preparation for approaching famine, prudent in the 
distribution of provisions to the needy, modest in bear- 
ing while enjoying the confidence and support of his 
sovereign, magnanimous tn the treatment of his sup- 
pliant brothers : in what other person do we find all 
these characteristics so intimately blended, forming so 
complete a character? Many other worthies men- 
tioned in both Old and New Testaments have memor- 
able and distinguishing qualities, but none other so 
conspicuous, none other so perfect as he. 

The first account of him, excepting his birth, is in 
the 37th of Genesis, where he is described as being 17 
years old, and that “ Israel loved Joseph more than all 
his children, because he was the son of his old age; and 
he made him a coat of and for the 
reason that his father thus loved him so greatly, “ his 
brethren hated him, and would not speak peaceably) 
unto him.” 


many colors ;” 


Envy and jealousy, two of the worst foes 
to the happiness of the human family, took possession 
of their hearts, increased and intensified by the dreams 
he dreamed, which in his innocence he told them, and 
upon which they 
themselves 


placed an interpretation against 
Knowing well the feelings entertained by 





them, yet, when his iather wished to hear of their we! 
fare, while they were feeding his flocks in Shechem 
and proposed sending him to them, he dutifully said 
“Here am I.” No flinching from filial duty for fea 
of his brethren, yet surely he must have known th: 

some kind of harsh treatment would be his portion a: 
their hands, and when he found them not at the ey 
pected place, instead of returning home to his fathe: 
he went on in quest of them, thus rendering obedien 

not only to the letter, but to the spirit of his father’s 
wishes, a lesson to all. But even before he came nea 
them, they knew it was he, and plotted to kill him, sa 
ing. “ We shall see what will become of his dreams 
What an exultant spirit seems to be there, gloating 
over the chance to wreak spite on the victim of thei: 
hate. The oldest brother, Reuben, however interpose: 
to prevent his death at their hands, advising them 
cast him into a pit, intending to deliver him after 

time, and return him to his father. But his design wa 
frustrated, as in his absence they sold him for twenty 
pieces of silver to a party of Midianites, who were go 
ing to Egypt. 

We will pass hastily over the despair of Reuben o1 
hnding him gone, and the heart-rending grief of his 
father when by their deception they convinced hin 
that Joseph was indeed dead, devoured by wild beasts 
and we wonder that they could hold their peace, whe: 
their father refused to be comforted, saying, “I wil 
go down into the grave with my son, mourning 
How true it is that the commission of one crime ofte: 
Murde: 


in their hearts, deceit and falsehood were resorted t 
for concealment. 


requires that of another, to conceal the first. 


What must have been Joseph's feelings when he 
thought of his past life, contented and care-free, an: 
then on the future before him,—far away from his 
father and family, taken to a strange country, and sol 
as a slave, while but a lad of seventeen? Yet there 
was a recompense for even these evils. We are told 
“ The Lord was with Joseph.” How comforting that 
presence must have been in his isolation from home 
what a support in his trials. Even his master per 
ceived that the Lord was with him, and “he found 
grace in his master’s sight,”’ and “the Lord blessed 
the Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s sake.” Notice the 
effect of the presence of one good person ; for his sake 
were the others blessed. Then followed the temptation. 
out of which he came pure and unscathed, yet through 
the calumny of his temptress, he was cast into prison 
with others. But the Lord was still with him, and 
‘showed him mercy, and gave him favor in the sight 
of the keeper of the prison,” and “ that which he did, 
the Lord made it to prosper.” Then came the butler’s 
and the baker’s dreams, their interpretation by Joseph, 
and their fulfillment. After this we see a too common 
phase of human nature ; the butler forgot Joseph, af- 
ter being restored to his former place, notwithstanding 
Joseph’s touching appeal to him, to “think on me 
when it shall be well with thee, and show kindness, | 


pray thee, unto me, for I was stolen away 


and here have I done nothing that they should put 
me into the dungeon.” 


Conscious of his innocence. 
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he could well make this plea. “‘ Two full years passed,” | earnestly requested another meeting, but he felt his 


when Pharaoh, the king, was troubled with those re- 
markable visions, which so seriously affected his king- 
dom, and, indirectly, were the cause of Joseph’s re- 
When no one could explain the dreams, the 
butler remembered his own case, and freely spoke to 
the king of Joseph and his wonderful gift. The king 
sending for him, told him what he had heard of his 
abilities. But in his modesty and uprightness he dis- 
claimed any such power, saying, “It is not in me ; 
(cod shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.” We are 
ire all familiar with these dreams, and their interpre- 
tation, which so pleased the king that he said, “ Can 
ve find such a man as this is, a man in whom the spirit 
{God is?” Even he recognized the presence of that 
Spirit which continually dwelt with Joseph, and recog 
nized his wisdom by appointing him ruler over all, 
with but this reservation, “ Only in the throne will | 
be greater than thou.” He said, “ See, I have set thee 
over all the land of Egypt.” What a change for Jo- 
seph : yesterday a slave and in a prisoner's gaol ; to 
‘clothed in vestments of fine linen,” commis 
sioned to “ride in the second chariot” while “ they 
ried before him, bow the knee.” 


ease. 


day, 


Nowhere in all the 
narrative do we find any intimation that this grandeur 
and homage tempted him to forget the God, who in 
his vicissitudes had so marvelously preserved him, and 
ut last had uplifted to so great a height, nor can we 
suppose that in his inmost soul he enjoyed this Divine 
presence more, or that “the Lord was with him” any 
more now, when “ ruler over all the land,” than when 
quietly performing his menial service in the prison, 
though he experienced the consciousness of larger 
powers and of greater opportunities for good to his 
fellows. EvizaBetu H. Coate. 
Holder, Il. 


(Conclusion to follow.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXANDER 
YOUNG. 

ALEXANDER YOUNG, a well-known minister of a for- 
mer generation, on a religious visit in Sullivan county, 
New York, had appointed a meeting in that moun- 
tainous country, in a town remote from Friends. 
While sitting in a hotel, bowed in body and mind, a 
person of note came’ up to him and addressed in, or 
nearly in, the following language: “Well, sir, I 
understand you are going to preach for us to-night. 
A Presbyterian comes along and he tells us unless we 
believe in his doctrines we can’t be saved. Again a 
Methodist comes and he tells us he only is right, and 
we are lost if we do not believe in his doctrines. And 
an Episcopal clergyman comes too, tells us the same 
story. Now, I want to know what you have got to 
tell us?’’ Alexander raised his head and said, “ If 
you do not know right from wrong, probably I shall 
have nothing to say to-night.” “ Well,” the person 
replied, “if that is your religion, I will go and hear 
you.” The novelty of such views, joined to his sing- 
ular dress, caused a large meeting, and being favored 
to open our doctrines with much clearness, they very 
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service was ended. 

Once, intending to take a boat from New York to 
go up the Hudson, and another boat lying by, he 
made a mistake and went aboard one going to a town 
in Connecticut. The passengers soon gathered around 
him, a plain Friend being a novelty, and engaging 
him in conversation on religious topics, he explained 
the truths of Christianity so forcibly he soon had a 
most instructive meeting. One person was so pleased 
with the old Friend that he insisted on his going to 
tea at his house. Another would lodge him free, and 
would pay his passage back to New York. 

On a visit to the writer's house, at our Quarterly 
Meeting, he related that at first he did not incline to 
attend, there was so much discussion and so much ot 
the militant church of self-acting, he could not enjoy 
the meeting, but his Good Father addressed his in 
ward ear: ‘I love this people. Why can’t thee go 
and visit them, and do the work I may give thee ?"’ 
He yielded to the counsel, and was much favored in 
testimony 

He was an original thinker, and it required a 
close attention to his discourse, or else we would not 
comprehend the truths he explained. His view was 
that much of the Scriptures, especially as_ historic 
events, were but as illustrating some deep spiritual 
truths not understood by those not enlightened by the 
light of Christ. Holding these views, the discrepancies 
that modern criticism has shown he avoided in these 
writings, not quoting as literal facts, which too many 
of our ministers have done, the legends of a rude 
people. A Friend who did not appreciate these 
spiritual expositions of the ‘“‘ wheel within the wheel,” 


| a spiritual life in the outward life, asked him if the use 


of language was not to be understood? He replied : 
“Thee is not deep enough.”’ 

He carried the view of complete non-resistance so 
far that the writer asked him what he would do it 
attacked by an insane person, or if another one was. 
He replied: ‘‘ Such is my confidence in the care and 
goodness of my Father, I believe, should I be placed 
in such a position, He would protect me or show me 
what to do.”’ 

In an interview the writer had with him he related 
some of his former experiences. About the year 1818 
or 1820, being on a visit to his sister living near 
Jericho, L. L., she informed him of the great departure 
of her once dear friend Elias Hicks from the doctrines of 
our Society, and to prove to him the alleged statement 
she read to him several of his letters she had received 
on doctrinal subjects. He said, “1 paid strict attention 
to their contents, and though they were new, yet so 
convincing were they, that I was in perfect unity with 
him when done reading and all in harmony with 
Divine revelation.’"’ Alexander also spoke of the 
opening of these truths to Edward Stabler. When 
he first heard of E. H.'s views, his reflective mind 
examined them and for some time he reasoned on 
their truth. He found he must be still, and in faith 
leave all discussion and rely on the Power in whom he 
believed. In that quiet resting state these subjects 
were opened with great clearness, and in after years 
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he could speak from what Deity enlightened him 
with authority. 

The last days of Alexander Young were marked 
with increased lustre, and it appeared almost if he 
were in his celestial home. Such brightness and 
spiritual life are seldom witnessed. 

Westbury, L. 1. Isaac Hicks. 

FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 

Second Mont 20, 1898.—No. 8. 
CHRISTIAN DUTY. 
GoOLpEN Text.—To do good and communicate forget not 
Hebrews 13: 16. 
Scripture Reading : Hebrews 13: 1-17 
HISTORICAL. 


The plain and simple duties of life as set forth in 


the Scripture reading of the lesson are old yet ever | cich sacrifice God is well pleased.” 


new, and need to be repeated and impressed upon our 
minds, for the tendency to lapse into reliance upon 


creedal confession and formal performance of religious | beneficence, helping the less fortunate, strengthening 


ceremonies is the same to-day as in the time of Jesus. 

We will remember that /zs protest was not against 
the law—he declared that he came not to destroy the 
law but to fulfill it—but he unsparingly condemned 
the blindness and hypocrisy of the Pharisees who 


scrupulously adhered to the letter of the law while | 


ignoring or wilfully trampling under feet its true pur- 
pose and spirit. 
or belief, and rules for their observance are requisite, 
even in an organization so simple as our own,—the 
important thing is that all shall be done “ in the life’’ 
and under the quickening influence of the Spirit, and 
not as mere form. 

TEACHING. 


The lesson to-day fully and clearly impresses upon 


us the necessity of both faith and works. The 
Apostle says, ‘‘ Be not carried away by divers and 
strange teachings,” he would have us with fixed and 
definite convictions. 
up a sacrifice of praise to God continually” ; he would 
also have us give expression to our convictions in 
praise and thankfulness, which he calls ‘the fruit of 
lips which make confession of his name.”’ It is fre- 
quently said that it does not matter what one believes 
so his life is correct—that is the essential thing. True, 
correctness of life is most important, but in order that 
it may find its best and fullest expression and exert 
its most potent influence it must be the result of a 
sincere, reverent, and uplifting belief. By which we 
do not necessarily mean such a belief as finds formal 
expression in creed or confession, but that unshakable 
sense in the soul of a great Central Power which 
makes for righteousness and to which we are respon- 
sible for our highest and best—with which we should 
be co-workers. 

The difference between a correct life without belief 
and a correct life founded upon conviction is the 
difference between morality and religion—the differ- 
ence between a mere conformity to a standard set up 
by the world and the active principle of goodness in 
a consecrated heart. Here again our best illustration 
is Jesus—his whole creed was love and an abiding 
and ever-sustaining faith in the power and presence of 
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Some expressed formulz of doctrine | 


| and political. 


Again he says, ‘ Let us offer 





the Father, and unwearied sacrifice of self to the 
manifest duties of life as he met them in his dail) 
walk. 

While the love of the brethren (our own hous: 
hold of faith) is enjoined we are also cautioned not to 
forget the strangers. It is natural] that our affections 


| should go out to those with whom we mingle i: 


religious worship and are interested with in Christian 
work, but our love must extend to all children of th: 
Father,—especially to the unfortunate and those wh: 


_ are in bonds, whether of the body or the soui 


Again, personally, our lives must be clean and ou 
affections pure, free from the undue love of things 


| which, good in themselves, become debasing whe: 


permitted to dominate us. 

As though in summing up, the Apostle uses the 
words of our Golden Text, and continues, ‘‘ For with 
We are not 
alone to keep ourselves unspotted by the world, but 
we are to be fruitful in deeds of loving kindness and 


the weak, and uplifting the fallen. Also, we are to com 
municate or impart of the heavenly riches which we 
may possess, that others may be fortified and estab 
lished against times of trial or temptation. 


PEMPERANCE 


LESSONS. (FOR ADULT CLASSES. ) 


TEMPERANCE AND 


rHE CHURCH, 

THE temperance question is at the same time mora! 
On the one hand the use of alcoholic 
stimulants is the chief single cause of the various forms 
of human degeneracy, shown in pauperism, insanity, 


| and crime; on the other, the management of the 


drinkers and of the traffic in intoxicants is a chie/ 
problem of our police departments, while our revenue 
system is very largely dependent on the manufacture 


| of fermented and distilled liquors. 


As a moral question the whole subject comes dis 
tinctly within the domain of the church. This has 


| long been recognized so far as personal abstinence is 


concerned. In 1743, the United Societies of Metho- 
dists (England) declared that members were expected 
—*‘‘to avoid evil especially drunkenness, 
buying and selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, 
except in cases of extreme necessity.’’ This statement 
was modified later, but has come by degrees to repre- 
sent to a considerable degree the attitude of most of 
the Protestant churches. In 1865, the Presbyterian 
church expelled from membership all “ who are en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks to be used as a common beverage.’ The posi- 
tion of the Society of Friends in this matter is well 
known. 

By degrees also the various churches have come 
to feel responsibility as to the methods of publicly 
dealing with the great national vice, and as to the com- 
plicity of State and Nation, through the various revenue 
systems, with the traffic. This sense of responsibility 
has led to the adoption of resolutions or of public 
statements on the subject by most of the leading 
churches. Among the more recent utterances are the 
following : 

The Baptist Home Mission Society adopted resolu- 
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tions in 1890, in part, as follows: ‘“‘ We declare our- 
selves among its [the liquor traffic’s] most pronounced 
and uncompromising foes, believing that it has no de- 
fensible right to exist, and that it can never be re- 
formed. We stand pledged to work and pray, 
and (as God shall give us wisdom and light) to vote 
for the absolute abolition and overthrow of the iniquit- 
ous traffic.” : 

The American Christian Convention (1886) deliv- 
ered itself thus : “ This Convention announces itself as 
the patron and aider of all activities and associations 
that point clearly, definitely, and wisely to a direct and 
immediate erasure of permissions or sanctions of 
society or law upon the iniquitous traffic.” 

The National Congregational Council of 1889 says 
in part: “The saloon is so great a menace to the 
peace of society and so great a hindrance to 
the advance of the cause of our divine Master as to 
demand the wisest and most efficient means 
for its removal.”’ 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church (1892) says: ‘“‘ The only proper attitude 
toward it (the liquor traffic) for Christians is that of 
relentless hostility. It can never be legalized without 
sin.” 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(1892) says : ‘ No political party has a right to expect 
the support of Christian men so long as that party 
stands committed to the license policy.” In 1889 it 
said : ‘‘ Total abstinence is the only safe rule for the 
individual and prohibition by law the true 
method by the State.” 

The Roman Catholic Plenary Council, 1885, says 
of liquor dealers in membership in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church: “If they can, let them choose a more 
honorable way of making a living.” 

The above will show the expressions of the lead- 
ing churches. That they do not carry the hearty 
support of the membership is shown by the fact that 
little has been accomplished in the period elapsing 
since these earnest utterances, although the power of 
the church membership, if applied together, could 
have crushed the liquor traffic. 

Suggestions. Discuss the church work of neigh- 
boring denominations, and look for opportunities of 
co-operation. Consider the public and private expres- 
sion of other denominations, and see how far we can 
agree with them. Do not let discussion degenerate 
either into debate or into unkind criticism. 
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FRIENDS AND “SOCIAL QUESTIONS.” 

From the address by Robert Spence Watson, at the Friends’ 
Conference at Manchester, England, 1895. 
THEN again, if we are a really democratic body, we 
ought to have no difficulty in dealing with men of all 
classes on equal terms. I say, a democratic body. I 
sometimes fear there is a tendency amongst us rather 
in a direction which is opposed to this true spirit of 
equality, a tendency toward rank, and wealth, and po- 
sition, towards things which are dangers and danger- 
ous; and that it would be better for us if the old habit 
of simplicity, in every matter of life, were more abso- 
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lutely the rule. Luxury is not only bad for the indi- 


vidual, but it tends to separate him from his fellows. 
But in spite of this fear, which sometimes comes over 
me, still I feel from the very fact of our having from 
the earliest times recognized that great doctrine upon 
which so much depends in social — and indeed, all 
other—questions, and-upon which the proper solution 
of these great questions depends more than upon any 
other, the absolute equality of the sexes, that we 
have a peculiar facility in dealing with a great many 
social questions. 

Industrial questions make a great part of social 
questions at the present day. Friends ought to be 
able—are able, I trust—to take a leading part in the 
settling of these in the direction of industrial peace. 
Apart from the belief of Friends in the doctrine of 
peace, that doctrine which is one of our distinguishing 
principles, and which I hope as a Society and as indi- 
viduals we shall always hold most strenuously, the 
strong democratic character of which I have spoken 
ought to be peculiarly of service in this direction of 
assisting industrial peace, peace carried into private 
life, and in all matters which require close, sympathetic 
attention to the needs of others less fortunate than our- 
selves. 

One other matter has struck me as affecting us in 
dealing with these social questions, that which is, per- 
haps, our chief distinguishing doctrine, the spirituality 
of true religion—our view that religion is not a matter 
of form, but of the very life. Truly, this ought to help 
us in regard to a great number of subjects upon 
which the question is constantly raised as to what 
is secular and what is religious. Can we draw such 
a distinction, which I cannot but think unmeaning and 
full of danger ? Surely every question ought to be 
a religious question. Surely we cannot lay a certain 
number on one side, and 
and these are religious. A week ago, with some 
German friends of mine, men of education and 
much thought, we were discussing the question of 
peace and war. As soon as I had laid before them 
our own views on peace, they said : “ Oh yes, quite 
true; we agree with every word of it. But this is the 
religious view, not the political view of the question; 
not the view that any person in the world could think 
of acting upon !”’ It seems to me that the distinction 
so often made between things secular and things re- 
ligious leads distinctly to that state of mind which 
would cause us to put a certain number of questions on 
one side, as those which are to be taken down on Sun- 
days, and talked about on the death-bed. If the re- 
ligious view is good for anything it is good for every- 
thing. The social questions that press for solution 
cannot be solved unless we have the religious sanction 
of what we are doing. 


say, These are secular, 


How awful would be our lot if the inclinations of 
our will were followed by fulfillment of our hasty de- 
sires, and sudden longings were always granted. One 
day, we shall bless him, not more for what he has 
granted than for what he has denied. —//. £. Manning, 
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THE RICHMOND OUTLOOK. 


A priVATE letter from a friend at Richmond, Indiana, 
speaks of the hopeful outlook from that point for the 
gathering of Friends proposed to be held in that city 
in Eighth month. There is a warm interest felt, a 
cordial unity of purpose, and a hopeful expectation 
that the meetings may be of great service to the cause 
of Truth. The arrangements for the entertainment of 
those attending are satisfactorily progressing,—as Is 
elsewhere 


stated in the notice , sent us by Frances M. 


Robinson 

Che Conferences, as we call them—and perhaps 
there is no better name—have passed through the 
first period of their existence, and have entered upon 


anewera. The arrangements at Richmond will not 


include free entertainment. But provision will be 


so made that it will not be felt burdensome to any. 


This 


year, and it signifies, also, some others, though none, 


is one of the differences which will appear this 


we believe, which will tend to diminish the lively in- 
terest and deep earnestness which have attended these 
meetings in the past eight years,—since that held 
amony the Friends of Indiana, in 1890, at Fall Creek. 

Much of the success of the Conference must de- 


pend upon those who prepare papers and who speak 


in the discussions that follow. It is of great import- 
ance that the papers should be of such character as 


will give the meetings strength and life. We venture 


to suggest here some qualities which they should 
have. They should be clear, so that the thought they 


convey may be understood, not dimly guessed. They 


should be within the settled and determined lines of 


Friendly view, so that they may be helpful to the 
Society, tending to its unity, and encouragement. 
Chey should be so prepared, in literary form, that they 
will be impressive to a large company, when read, and 
will, besides, show vigor and lucidity when printed 
Elocution may give an essay an importance to the ear, 
which without this aid it will not have when it appeals 
only to the eye. It may be said, perhaps, that if a 
paper cannot be well adapted both to the audience in 
a large gathering, and to the wide circle of readers 
which the Conference reports are presumed to have, 
The 


reports endure, and the reading of them, if not pro- 


the former is hardly so important as the latter. 


ductive of favorable impression, may do a lasting in- 
jury to the very work they are intended to serve. 
Writing without explicit knowledge of the several 
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| programs that have been prepared, we express the 
| hope that they have not unduly burdened any one, 
| and that there has been a judicious distribution of the 

labor of preparing and presenting the thought of the 
No one, we think, should be asked for 
To it the best thought, the 
best arrangement, the most orderly and forcible pres- 
entation should be given. 


Conferences. 


more than one paper. 


We hope that Richmond 
will show our body to be not wanting either in clar- 
ity of mind, or in fervency of spirit. 


He Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia has sent 
out circulars explaining its great need for a new and more com 
modious building, on 15th street, for the several purposes to 
which the Association devotes its efforts. The circular says 
the 
original purposes of the proposed building will be adhered to, 


‘‘While definite plans cannot yet be formulated, 
except that there now seems so little need for a gymnasium in 
connection with it that this feature will probably be abandoned, 
while recent events seem to make it very desirable that we 
should provide homes for a considerable number of Friends, 
some of them young men and women, who now find it diffi- 
cult to secure boarding places amidst Friendly surroundings 
and at reasonable cost. 

‘« The general purposes of the building will therefore be to 
provide 

‘«1. A Reception and Reading Room, with an office for 


the Association, and a Center of Information concerning 


Friendly matters. 
‘2. A Lecture Hall or Assembly Room, for the meetings 

of the Association, and for other purposes in harmony with 

Friends’ views. 

‘3. A considerable number of rooms for the use of per 

manent lodgers, as well as for Friends temporarily in the city 

‘4. Dining Rooms for the accommodation of those who 
live in the house, and to serve more adequately the purposes 
of the present rooms in providing meals to committees of the 
meetings and for Friends and others who find it convenient to 
make use of them.’’ 

As we have heretofore said, we warmly sympathize with 
the work thus undertaken. We hope that the response to the 
Association's appeal will be made with sufficient promptitude 
and liberality to allow the preparation of definite plans by the 
opening of the and the erection of 


season, an adequate 


and suitable building this year. 


BIRTHS. 
COOK.—Near Grandview, 
1898, to i Russell 


Edward Donald 

PAISTE.—In West Philadelphia, Second moath 3, 1898, 
to Henry T. and Gertrude G. Paiste, a daughter, who is named 
Marion Gaskill. 

PALMER.—At Geiger’s Mills, Berks county, Pa., First 
month 3, 1898, to Joseph P. and Margaret R. Palmer, a son, 
who is named Joseph Pancoast Palmer, Jr. 


zoth of First month, 
and Florence Cook, a son, who is named 


lowa, 


MARRIAGES. 
COPE—BROWN.—Twelfth month 30, 1897, at the resi- 
dence of the bride's mother, in Oxford, Chester county, Pa., 
under the care of Nottingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Caleb D. Cope, son of Ann D. and the late Darlington Cope, 
and Emma C. Brown, daughter of Emeline K. and the late 
Samuel A. Brown 





FLITCRAFT—WILSON. — Eleventh month 20, 1897, 
Clement B., son of Allen J. and Emma R. Filitcraft, of Oak 
Park, Illinois, and Luella G., daughter of Amos B. and Anna 
5. Wilson, of Magnolia, Illinois. 

WARNER—NEWLIN.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
23, 1897, by Friends’ ceremony, George Warner, of Lahaska, 
Bucks county, Pa., and Mary H. Newlin, a member of Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting, Delaware Co., Pa. 


DEATHS. 


DARLINGTON,.—After a short illness from apoplexy, in 
Pocopson, Chester Co., Pa., Second month 2, 1898, Susan P., 
widow of George Darlington, in the 85th year of her age. 

She was a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, was widely known in her community, and was held 
in high esteem. * 


FORCE.—First month 26, 1898, at the home of his uncle, 
C. Howard Palmer, Highland Cottage, Stroudsburg, Pa., J. 
Palmer Force, after a brief illness of appendicitis. 


GAGE.—At the home of her mother, in Andover, Mass., 
on First month 7, 1898, Maria Underwood, wife of Nathan 
Gage. 

She followed the vocation of teaching for many years, and 
was at one time a valued teacher of Elocution at Swarthmore 
College. She will be remembered as a woman of strong per- 
sonality and ability for leadership. In 1881 she turned from 
the more public life and took up the responsibilities of home- 
maker. Here she achieved a no less notable success as wife, 
mother, daughter, sister, friend, and neighbor. She spared 
not herself in meeting all the duties of these relationships with 
a large and loving helpfulness. With her, living was loving, 
and loving was laboring for the loved. Four years ago, she 
was attacked by a serious illness. With her characteristic 
energy she struggled heroically, but no clime save that of the 
Heavenly, and no treatment but that of the Great Physician, 
was destined for her healing. She bore the burden of pain 
and weariness bravely, and continued to be of service to 
others until she entered the Heavenly rest. 

Blessed are the living who live not unto themselves, 

‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’’ “ 


HULL.—First month 28, 1898, at Clinton Corners, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., Hannah S., daughter of the late Charles 
W. and Hannah Hull, aged about 82 years. 

She was the last of a tamily of ten children, who are all 
now safely gathered within the enclosures of that heavenly fold 
where none can say, ‘‘I am sick."’ H. 

LEWIS.—Second month 3, 1898, at his residence, Haver- 
ford, Pa., Edmund Lewis, in his 64th year ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, Moores- 
town, N. J., Second month 1, 1898, Priscilla, widow of Aaron 
Lippincott, in her 87th year. 


and 


MERCER. —At Pheenixville, Pa., on Seventh-day evening 
First month 22, 1898, Henry Mercer, aged 49 years. 

Into few households has the angel of death entered more 
unexpectedly than into this one. A widow and daughter are 
the sad survivors of the broken family circle. For twenty-five 
years lacking just a week, this family relationship has existed, 
and with singular and exceptional mutual ‘‘love and unity "’ 
been maintained. 

Born in London Britain township, in 1848, his early life 
was spent surrounded by the Friendly influences of southern 
Chester county. He was a birthright member of the Society 
of Friends, and ever continued in sympathetic relations with 
it, and all its helpful purposes. He regularly attended Schuyl- 
kill Fnends’ Meeting, near Phoenixville, every First-day morn- 
ing, and found much satisfaction and restful comfort in uniting 
with the faithful few who gather there to maintain the standards 
of our Society. Strong but not diffuse in his friendships, faith- 
ful to his convictions, and conscientious to an extraordinary 
degree in the discharge of every obligation, his influence was 
always for the best in the community in which he lived, and it 
is realized that he will be greatly missed, not only in the do- 
mestic circle, but in all the varied relations of the life of which 
he was a part. 
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His funeral, on Fourth-day, 26th ult., was largely attended, 
the interment being at Schuylkill Friends’ burying grounds, 
an ideal spot, long consecrated to these hallowed purposes. 
The sympathetic ministrations of Margaret P. Howard were 
greatly appreciated by all. M. 

PARRY.—Suddenly, at Byberry, Second month 3, 1898, 
Charles Parry, in his 75th year; a member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

POTTS.—In Philadelphia, Second month 3, 1898, Mary 
b. Potts, aged 87 years. She was not a member with Friends, 
but for some years had been an attender of Girard Avenue 
Meeting, and requested that she be buried in harmony with 
Friends’ customs, as had been the case with a sister some years 
since,—showing thus a warm attachment to Friends and their 
principles. * 

PRICE.—Charles Price was born in Chester county, Pa., 
Third month 12, 1813, and resided in the vicinity of Robeson 
Meeting ; he died First month 31, 1895, at Sing Sing, N. Y. 
aged 81 years, 10 months, and Ig days. 

A number of his later years were spent in Philadelphia, and 
he was an interested attender of our meetings, and had ex 
pressed a desire for membership, but soon after removed. He 
seemed to be of a loving spirit, and desirous of right living. 
His widow died Eighth month 2, 1895, and having been born 
Third month 28, 1816, was in her 8oth year. T 


WALKER.—Second month 3, 1898, at Waterford, Va., 
Eliza H., widow of James M. Walker, in her 80th year; a 
member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. 


WALTER.—At her residence, in Christiana, Lancaster 
Co., Pa., Second month 3, 1898, after a lingering illness, Sarah 
L., wife of B. Frank Walter, and daughter of Sarah W. and 
the late Sylvester D. Linvill, aged 38 years. 

She was a faithful member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, 
and an active worker in temperance and other good works,— 
a member of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on George 
School from its first appointment. . 


WALTERS.—First month 25, 1898, at his residence in 
Chicago, aged 61 years, William H., only child of the late 
George and Eliza Walters, and grandson of the late Alexander 
Young, an eminent minister of the Society of Friends. 

A genial, kindly man, who died lamented by a large circle 
ot Friends. H. 


WILLIAMSON.—In Plainfield, N. J., Second month 1, 
1898, Anna C., widow of John Williamson, in the g5th year 
of her age. Interment in Buckingham burying-ground, Pa. 

[‘‘A life-long Friend, known to many in Baltimore and 
New York Yearly Meetings,’’ says the friend who sends the 
notice. She adds : ‘‘One who loved and cherished your help 
ful journal for many years.’’ ] 


COURSE OF FREE LECTURES. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made that a series of five Lectures on Some 
Topics of American History, will be delivered under the joint 
auspices of the Young Friends’ Association of this city, and 


the University Extension Society. They will be given in the 
lecture room of Friends’ Central School, Fifteenth and Race 
streets, on Sixth-day evenings, from Second month 18 to Third 
month 18. 

The subjects and lecturers are as follows 

I. Political History of the First United 
Ernest A. Smith. Second month 18. 

Il. The Cause and the Occasion of the Civil Wa: 
T. Newcomb. Second month 25 

III. Public Life During Jackson's Administration 
D. Lewis, M. A. Third month 4. 

IV. The Religious Element in the Making of 
William W. Birdsall. Third month 11. 

V. The West and the Union, 1778-1808. 
Burnett, Ph. D. Third month 18. 

Cards of admission can be obtained, without charge, at the 
Rooms of Young Friends’ Association, 140 North Fifteenth 
street, or at the University Extension office. 111 South Fif 
teenth street 


States Bank 
Josiah 
Ernest 


\merica 


Edmund ( 
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THE RICHMOND CONFERENCES: NOTICE. 
[ut Committee on Arrangement for the Conferences 
to be held at Richmond, Indiana, in Eighth month 
next, from the 22d to the 26th inclusive, wish to in- 
form Friends that the prospect is encouraging that we 
will be able to secure satisfactory railroad rates, and 
board and lodging accommodations suited to all re- 
quirements. 

We are confidently expecting from 600 to 800 
representatives from the various yearly meetings, and 
hope many are already making their plans to attend, 
and help to make this one the most memorable and 
helpful occasions that have drawn us together. 

As soon as practicable we will announce the ac- 
commodations at the disposal of the Committee, with 
prices, that Friends may make intelligent selection and 
engage rooms through our Committee. We hope to 
publish this information at an early date, that we may 
be early informed of the number that will probably 
attend 

(on behalf of the Committee. 

FRANCES M. Ropinson, Secretary 
Richmond, Ind., Farst month 31, 


5 


NEWS OF 
PURCHASI 


FRIENDS. 
QUARTERLY MEETING 
PURCHASE Quarterly Meeting, which I had the privi- 
lege of attending, was held at Purchase, on the 2d and 
3d of Second month. 
The weather, though cold, was clear and bright. 
The meeting on Fourth-day was well attended. 
Isaac Wilson spoke at some length upon the attend- 


ance of our meetings, as the larger the number pres- | 


ent, the greater would be the inspiration. 

Margaretta Walton then spoke on the beauty of the 
beatitudes, with especial reference to the one, ‘** Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.”” If we desire the Bread of 
Life, and follow the divine guidance, we will find joy, 


than in adhering to the pleasures that perish, and come | 
to realize the meaning of that “ peace which passeth | 


all understanding.”’ After one or two more expres- 
sions, it was thought to be a suitable time for the busi- 


ness meeting, which is held in joint session. The 


usual routine business was transacted, the reading of 


the Advices calling forth some comment. 


yearly meetings. At the adjournment, a lunch was 
served, to which all were invited to remain. 

About 2 o'clock, the Philanthropic Association 
met. The newly-elected president, C. Lindley Hunt, 
presented an address, in which he desired that all 
might feel the responsibility of the meeting. Reports 
of committees were then given, after which the secre- 
tary, Jane C. Washburn, read a paper prepared by 
Mary Ella Clark, on ‘* Metaphysics.” Several com- 
mented on the beautiful thoughts expressed in it. On 
Fifth-day morning at half-past 9, the meeting of min- 
isters and elders was held, after which, about eleven, 
the meeting again gathered. The silence was broken 
by Isaac Wilson, who spoke from the text, “‘ This day 


is salyation come to thy house."’ The plan of salva- 


| first meeting, followed by other Friends. 


| as heretofore proposed, at Swarthmore, 13th.) 


Much ap- | 
preciation was felt and expressed in having the pres- | 
ence of several Friends from other quarterly and | 


| on the 
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tion was presented to us, and we were exhorted to 
live simply as Jesus did and follow his teaching. Mar- 
garetta Walton arose with the words, ** Let not your 
heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in 
me,’ quoting more of those beautiful verses. She ap 
pealed to the young people, as well as to the older 
ones, that we might all feel a stronger desire to live in 


| the Truth. 


After the offering of prayer by Isaac Wilson and 
Esther H. Barnes, the meeting closed, and I believe 
we could all say, ‘‘ It was good to have been there 


Brooklyn. Lf. M 


Concord Quarterly Meeting, at West Chester, Pa., 


| on the 31st ult., was largely attended, notwithstanding 


the inclement weather. John J. Cornell, of Balti 
more, was acceptably present, and spoke at length, in 


In the meet 
ing for business, besides the usual routine, the report 


| of the membership of the Quarterly Meeting was pre 
| sented and a statement 


submitted on behalf of the 
It was directed that the quota called for by 
the Women's Branch of the Yearly Meeting for the 
separate fund of that body, be paid out of the quarterly 
meeting's general treasury, so that special collections 
from the women membership will not be necessary 
At the close of the meeting refreshments were 
provided for all in attendance, in the school-rooms, 
near by,—a very convenient 


Home. 


and satisfactory ar- 


| rangement 


Isaac Wilson has made some change and addi- 
tions in his proposed attendance of meetings. 
pects to be at Middletown Monthly Meeting, Bucks 
| county (Langhorne), on Sixth-day of this week, 11th, 
| at Falls Monthly Meeting, 12th, and on the 13th, 

First-day, to be at Mansfield, N. J., in the morning, 


He ex- 


and Crosswicks, in the afternoon. 


(He will not be, 
His 
further plans include attendance at Providence meet- 
ing, (Media), on the 27th; at Burlington Quarterly 
Meeting, Mt. Holly, Third month 1, and at Salem 
Quarter, at Woodstown, on the roth. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 
NOTES FROM ISAAC WILSON.—I. 

HavinGc obtained a minute of approval for some 
religious service within the limits of New York and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, my wife and I left home 
26th of First month, spending one day 
socially at Belleville, Ontario, in the family of my 
wife’s sister; then took train for Albany, N. Y., via 
Prescott and Ogdensburg, where we found much more 
snow than in our own Canadian country. 

Although arriving in Albany at the inconvenient 
time of 2 a. m., we soom found a resting place in the 
very hospitable home of our dear aged friend Mary 
Davis, and daughter, whose door was opened to us 
many times during the past fifteen years. Now that 
the mother is deprived of mingling with her friends 
in the meeting capacity she seems to appreciate the 
home visits none the less, and no home affords a more 
hearty welcome to the traveler. Our stay at this 
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time is short, and at 5 p. m., on Sixth-day we must 
move on. Weare pleased at our first stop to meet our 
friend Sarah Macy, of Hudson, whose company we 
enjoyed to New York, arriving about 9 p. m., and 
were soon welcomed at the Gardner, 1030 W. 43d 
street, by the kind hostess, S. E. Gardner. 

On Seventh-day, a. m., we went our way to attend 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting, on 15th street, where 
we meet many familiar faces. We were comforted to 
find a number of fellow laborers from other yearly 
meetings. The divine blessing was invoked early in 
the meeting, not as is often the case by asking the 
nearer approach of the Divine to the human, but 
more appropriately that we all draw so consciously 
near that divine spirit within that we could not ques- 
tion its being in our midst. 

After a highly favored meeting the men withdrew, 
(as is still their custom), for the transaction of busi- 
ness, after which followed refreshments, as at yearly 
meeting time. At 3 p. m., a meeting in the interest 
of Purity was held, and the subject well presented by 
Anna Rice Powell, Dr. O. Edward Janney, and Mary 
Travilla. In the evening an interesting gathering 
enjoyed a paper given by Hannah H. Clothier, de- 
scriptive of her late visit (with “the party of ten,’’) 
to the Summer School at Scarboro’, England. This 
completed a very full and pleasant day, after which 
we spent a restful night in the hospitable home of 
our friend J. C. Russell. 

First-day morning we went to Brooklyn, arriving 
in time to share the pleasure of their First-day School, 
before the meeting hour, at which time an interesting 
assembly gathered, and the attentive listening to the 
spoken word gave evidence of appreciation. We 
dined at David Underhills, enjoying a short stay with 
them, then spent a few hours very pleasantly at the 
home of Friend Pearsol, where the aged mother is 
another evidence of those ripened lives referred to by 
the Master in the shock of corn. 

Second-day we went to Jericho to visit our Friend 
Daniel Underhill, whose feeble health prevents his 
mingling with his friends from home. We enjoyed 
our visit with them very much, but it was necessarily 
short, as we must return to New York in time for the 
train to Purchase. At Purchase we were met by 
William Haviland, and carried three miles through the 
severe cold, but comfortably cared for both in car- 

riage and home, where we find a hearty welcome in a 
home where young and old alike share in the com- 
forts and pleasures. 

Fourth-day morning, we find zero weather, but 
when meeting hour arrives we find many warm- 
hearted Friends and others mingling together in the 
quarterly meeting capacity, and this will doubtless 
be reported by others. 
this, with the Philanthropic meeting that followed and 


the public meeting on Fifth-day, were all occasions of 


much interest. 

Fourth-day night was much enjoyed in the pleas- 
ant home of Edward Burdsall and wife at Port- 
chester, who with their two bright little boys are fully 
illustrating the reality of true home life. 

After meeting on Fifth-day we dined at Samuel 
Willets’s, in the company of a number of other 
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I shall be content to say that | ° 
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Friends, and at 5 p. m. took train for Chappaqua, to 
visit our friends J. B. Ww ashburn and R. S. Haviland, 
who were prevented from attending the quarterly 
meeting by indisposition. We were glad to find them 
convalescent. On Sixth-day afternoon we returned to 
New York where this leaves us. 

New York, Second month 










5. Isaac WILSON 






FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD 
DEAR FRIENDS: 


THE AIKEN SCHOOL. 






Is the Schofield School less worthy of help than formerly ? 





There seems to be a lessening in many subscriptions, 
not half what they were, 


some 





until the query has arisen, whethet 
friends have lost confidence in us ? 






our In some cases there 








may be inability on account of reduced incomes, but to others 





we press the above question, with a desire to know the truth 





lhe Schofield School has been supported on free-will offer 





we have 


ings ; never dictated any one’s giving Our 


lips 





have not uttered the words, 


or 





‘it might have been more, 
gift should be ger. We have 
been thankful for all. We have used ou 


our thought been that the lar 





welcomed all, best 





judgment, and sought wisdom from on High, in the spending 


of every dollar. We have watched, and prayed without ceas 
ing,—if prayer is keeping the door of our nature open towards 
God, so that he could know our every aspiration is to do his 
will and work. 

We have used all the time we could spare in daylight, and 
risen often from a sleepless pillow to wield our pen, in order to 
have means to meet the monthly expenses. We have kept 
our faith, and our faith is shown by our works. The unwritten 
and unwritable history of the inward life of the Founder is 
safely hidden with her Master. Their meeting place has been 
in the holy of holies of her being, and yet even there she has 
felt the presence of helpful spirits waiting to know and do the 
will of the Father. 

The money is somewhere to carry on this work. 
quirements seem greater than in years back, 
| good are more than doubled. It would be far easier for us to 
have a day school of five hundred scholars, all leaving the 
grounds daily, than one hundred, or even eighty, whose lives 
must be taught and /¢rained every minute when not asleep. 
| You cannot realize our work, so unlike boarding-schools in the 


















If its re- 
its results for 













| North. Here there is a constant coming and going of stu 
| dents, boarding money paid in small sums, often with eggs, 





chickens, turkeys, pork, peas, corn, or fodder. These must 
be counted, weighed, measured, and credit given at the market 
price. Men coming twenty or thirty miles with a new student, 
or bringing back an old one, requiring immediate attention, 
and wanting a place to ‘‘ put and feed the critter.’’ It takes 
hours of personal attention and talking to make them under- 
stand terms, and prove to them we cannot take each particular 
one at less than our low fixed price. It takes close buying to 
feed and warm them, with ‘‘ promises to pay next fall’’ more 
abundant than cash. There is also thought and time required 
to place a grown young man or woman, who in geography, 
reading, grammar, and history can go in Room 2, while in 
arithmetic they belong in the primary department, yet they ex- 
pect to teach school. It is the ever-recurring unexpected e.x/ 
that absorbs time and puts aside the writing formoney. When 
help comes voluntarily, it brings gratitude and a fullness of 
joy in acknowledging it. 

Many of our long and most faithful friends have passed to 
their rewards, and is it our place, or yours, to know who will 
| follow in their footsteps or receive the mantle ? 

Three and thirty years the Founder of this Institution has 
| spent herself in service, but that service could have had no 
| visible result without your help, and your means. If you lose 
| faith in the treasurer, the Institution will close its doors, as no 





































debt can be incurred. 
Are our friends willing not to stand by us now, as in the 
past, for this work which belongs to all ? 


Aiken, S. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
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Conferences, Associations, tc. 


FLEMING, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young Frends 


Association was held in the meeting-house, First month 2. 
The President opened the meeting by reading the 48th Psalm. 
After a short silence, Edgar W. Cleaver recited a poem, en- 
titled, ‘‘ After Vacation 

Eva W. Cleaver read a paper of important Current Events. 
Nancy Fisher followed by reading a paper on ‘* Liberty in 
Christ,’ which contained some excellent thoughts. Sue Under 
wood had prepared and read a helpful little paper on the sub 
ject, ‘‘ Do What You Can.’ 

Florence N. Cleaver read of the early manhood of Isaac T 
Hopper, and of the earnest ministry of Friends which drew 
him to our Society. Chapman Underwood followed by recit 
ing a good little poem entitled, ‘‘ The Children’s Part.’ 
Nancy Fisher appeared in supplication. 

The discussion What ought we to read, and how ? 
was brought before the meeting \n interesting talk upon the 
subject followed 

The program tor next meeting was read. After re 
the Lord's Prayer the Association adjourned, to meet 
again at the usual time 


eating 
n two weeks 
First month 16, the Association was opened by the Presi 
lent reading part of the 22d Psalm 
As Anna M. Underwood was not present, her question, 


What is the meaning of the quotation ‘As thy day thy 
strength shall be was discussed by William P. Fisher and 
Edith W. Cleaver, who thought, ‘‘ as our lives are spent in 


zood works so will we be strengthened. 

Florence N. Cleaver read some items concerning slavery 
and of Isaac T. Hopper’s untiring labors in behalf of the op- 
pressed. William P. Fisher then spoke of his younger days, 
when the *‘ Underground Railway’ ran through this section 
»f country, and of his deep interest in the anti-slavery cause. 

What is the secret of a happy day ?’’ was referred to Myra 
Underwood, who thought that we could not always have happy 
days, but we could to a great extent make them happy by 
eading cheerful, pure, unselfish lives. Eva W. Cleaver re 
ited a helpful poem entitled ‘‘ The New Year's Answer 
Uphill and Down 
hill,’’ in which she very nicely described Life's hill, and just 
as we spend our youthful days in good works, etc., or the 
limbing 


Nancy Fisher read an essay : subject, ‘ 


up the hill, the going down, or our declining years, 
will be beautiful or otherwise. Thus showing the need of how 
careful we should be that we spend our lives aright What 
is Repentance ?’’ was the question referred to Mary J. Fisher 
After defining it, she gave Bible references, taking the Prod- 
igal Son as an illustration 

Che discussion Which is the more to be commended, 
the truly moral person or the religious professor ? It wasto 
have been opened by Owen Underwood, but he not being 
present, Edith W. Cleaver said she would favor the truly 
moral person more than the religious professor, providing the 
latter was not really a possessor of religion. There is a great 
difference in the meaning of the words professor and possessor 
Remarks were also made by William P. Fisher 

After the reading of the program for our next meeting, the 
\ssociation 


losed in silence 


FLORENCE N. CLEAVER, Secretary 


Easton, Mp.—The Third Haven Young Friends’ Associa 
tion held its first meeting for the new year 1898 on the even- 
ng of Third month 3 The usual number of active and inter- 
ested workers were present. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, and the minutes of the previous meeting read 
and adopted 
Elma Willson favored us with the Bible reading, her choice 

being the 22d chapter of Proverbs. The familiar quotation 

A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
loving favor rather than silver or gold,"’ was the opening verse 
of this beautiful chapter, which teaches us moral virtues. The 
sixth verse Train up a child in the way he should go and 
when he is old he will not depart from it,’’ caused much dis- 
cussion. Some thought this passage very true, but others said 
t depended upon the character and disposition of the child 
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Second on the program was an excellent paper, prepared 
and read by Keturah E. Yeo. She dwelt upon the crusaders, 
—not the ancient crusaders who tried to conqner the Holy Lands 
with swords and shields in the time of Peter the Hermit and 
Richard ‘‘ the lion hearted,’'—but the modern crusaders, whose 
only weapons are willing hearts, kind words, and helping 
hands, and who are fighting bravely to conquer the evil which 
is in our country. The Salvation Army, the Peace Society 
Prison Reformers, College Settlements, and Temperance 
Workers are among these modern crusaders. 

Sallie K. Powell not being present, Wilson M. Tylor read 
some interesting items for Current Topics. One item was 
especially interesting, as it informed us that there were angels 
on earth as well as in Heaven. 

[he subject of the general discussion was 


I ‘* What consti 
tutes falsehood ? 


Oliver P. Barton very truly said that not 
only words but acts could sometimes be considered falsehoods. 
Helen C. Shreve gave the dictionary definition of falsehood, 
which is ‘‘ an intention to deceive.'' The idea Henry Shreve 
had of falsehood was an intention to say or do anything that 
would hurt brotherhood. Wilson M. Tylor thought we were 
too often false to ourselves ; he also said anything is false that 
will tend to cripple the innermost conscience. 

For select reading, a poem, entitled ‘‘ Father, Take my 
Hand, and the Gracious Answer’ was read by the Secretary 
[he business part of the meeting was the appointing of a new 
Executive Committee. All present gave beautiful quotations, 
the watchword being ‘‘ Reward.’ After spending a very 
pleasant evening, the Association adjourned. 

.... i &., ee. 





PHILANTHROPIC CONFERENCE AT NEWrowNn.—The £xter- 
prise reports the meeting on the 3oth ult., referred to briefly by 
Isaac Eyre, in a note last week. 

The meeting was conducted by Robert Kenderdine, a 
member of the committee, who opened the exercises by read- 
ing the 55th chapter of Isaiah, after which he announced the 
program prepared for the afternoon's exercises. The first ex 
ercise was a select reading by Elisha Worthington on the sub- 
ject of ‘*‘ Reading."’ Next followed a paper by Mrs. Esther A. 
Pownall, of Richboro, on the theme of ‘‘ Improper Publica- 
tions,’’ the subject selected for discussion. Albert T. Yarnall, 
of the George School, followed with an article in the same vein, 
Martha C. Wilson, of Newtown township, read a poem, 
‘* Labor is Worship.’ 

The principal paper was that prepared and read by Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, Dean of Swarthmore College, which was 
under the caption of ‘‘ An Antidote to Improper Publications."’ 
It recited at length some of the many works of pernicious lit 
erature with which our country is being flooded, and suggested 
many good books that could readily be made to take their 
places and eventually be productive of much good and health- 
ful enjoyment in our homes. 

‘Upon the whole the papers read contained much food for 
thought, at the same time condemning the Sunday newspaper, 
much that is printed in the daily paper, many of the story 
papers, novels, and yellow-back literature generally."’ 

In the discussion that followed the following named persons 
participated : Sarah J. Reeder, Jesse H. Holmes, George L. 
Maris, Charles M. Stabler, J. Pemberton Hutchinson, Evan T. 
Worthington, Oliver H. Holcomb, Dr. E. E. Pownall, Isaac 
Eyre, George H. Nutt, Cynthia S. Holcomb, and R. Comly 
Wilson 


PENN'S Grove, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association 
convened at the home of Pusey Coates, First-day, First month 
30, at half-past two 

Che president read the 2d Chapter of James, as the open 
ing exercise. After a period of silence, ‘‘ Sweet Hour of 
Prayer ' was sung 





Sarah Pusey had an excellent paper on 
Good Seed 


Don't Spare the 
As the farmer sows bountifully of seed to pro 
cure a good crop, so must we give to our children good books, 
precept upon precept, prepare their minds for years of labor, 
filling them only with the good, beautiful, and true. 

Penn Hoopes represented the History Committee, and 
gave a sketch of the life of ** Sarah Hunt 














Samuel H. Broomell represented the Discipline Committee, 
and spoke of the provisions on marriage ; as it was one of the 
most important steps in life, urged the members to live up to 
Discipline in this regard as well as others. Ella Broomell 
recited ‘‘ The Funeral,’’ written by Will Carleton. Under 
Current Topics, Joseph Jackson read ‘‘ Would Not Wear a 
Sword.”’ 

The question for friendly consideration was: *‘ Have not 
Friends too blindly followed the traditions of the past, regard- 
less of their present application?'' The member who was to 
have prepared an opening paper not being present, the ques- 
tion was deferred for next meeting. 

After the naming of a nominating committee, roll-call, the 
hymn, ‘‘ | Need Thee Every Hour,’’ was sung. A period of 
silence was observed ; then adjourned to meet at the home of 
Daniel Lukens, the fourth First-day in next month. H. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Ir has been decided by the young women of the College to 
make a four months’ trial of the system of student govern- 
ment now in vogue in many of the American Woman's Col- 
leges. The system places the government in the hands of a 
student committee, who are responsible to the Faculty for the 
discipline of the young women. This system has long been 
advocated by many loyal aluminz who keep in touch with the 
affairs of the College. We cannot but feel that a step in the 
right direction is being taken by thus obtaining for the system 
a fair trial, which will decide the real merits of the plan. 

At a meeting of the Gymnasium Committee held on First 
month 5th it was decided to enter upon an active canvass for 
subscriptions, and to request a number of the alumni to co- 
operate with them in this solicitation. The committee report 
a very fair response to the call for subscriptions. 

The Executive Committee of the College has decided to 
enforce the old rule of a charge of 25 cents to visitors who 
receive meals or lodging at the College, this being the custom 
in other colleges. This necessary rule has been entered into 
with some reluctance, but with the co-operation of students 
and visitors it should be made a regular and very beneficial 
custom. 

In order to furnish greater incentive for oratorical work, 
several of the alumni have offered two sets of valuable books 
as prizes for the second and third best in the college oratorical 
contest. It is the general feeling that since the winner of the 
contest receives all the honor pertaining thereto, the second 
and third best should receive some recompense for their work, 
which though not quite so good has probably cost just as 
much time and pains as has been taken by the successful com- 
petitor. 

At a regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific 
Society, on the 3d inst., a most interesting and exhaustive 
paper was presented by Prof. Ferris W. Price, on ‘‘ Local 
Flora.’' Prof. Gerret E. H. Weaver, 82, also gave the 
society some facts on ‘‘ Insects with regard to the Cross Fer- 
tilization of Plants.'’ Professor Hoadley presented the inter 
esting experiment of liquefied air, which has recently attracted 
so much attention. 

On Seventh-day, the 5th inst., the College listened to a 
most enlightening astronomical lecture by Prof. Barnard, of 
the Yerkes Observatory, connected with the University of 
Chicago. The lecture was fully illustrated by numerous stere- 
optican views. Prof. Barnard is now generally adjudged to be 
the most eminent astronomer in America, and our college was 
very fortunate in being able to add such a lecture to her 
course. 

Dean Bond read an educational paper on the 5th before 
the general meeting of the ‘‘ Civic Club,’’ of Philadelphia. 
On Fourth-day evening, Dr. Appleton delivered his lecture 
‘*The Homes and Haunts of British Poets,'’ before the 
New York Swarthmore Association. 

In meeting, First-day morning, Marie A. K. Hoadley 
spoke a few very acceptable words on ‘* True Religion.’ 


I. P. B 


on 


KNOWLEDGE is gold to him who can discern 


That he who loves to know, must love to learn 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

UNDER the title of ‘‘European Example for American 
Farmers,’’ A. F. Weber, Assistant Registrar of Cornel] 
University, discusses in the current North American Review 
the method and work of the co-operative credit societies which 
have spread over the continent of Europe, to the great assist 
ance of artisans and town-dwellers as well as agriculturalists 
The paper enters minutely into a description of the workings 
of the Schulze and Haffeisen societies, and appeals to Ameri 
can farmers to at least investigate their merits. 

In the same issue, General James H. Wilson, of Delaware, 
writing on ‘‘America’s Interests in China,’ argues that as we 
are China's nearest neighbor across the sea, and the only one 
of the great Powers which has absolutely no plans hostile to 
the peace, integrity, and general welfare of the Chinese peo 
ple, we cannot but look with apprehension upon the events 

| taking place in that quarter, the disposition of European 
nations to partition the Empire. We cannot, he thinks, afford 
to be mistaken as to the plans of the other Powers, nor to 
depend upon even the most benevolent of them for our 
proper share of the commerce now in existence, and which is 
sure to increase rapidly hereafter if China is permitted to work 
out her own salvation with her possessions intact and he 
autonomy unimpaired. 


There is a continuing interest in ornithology. A new bird 
book, especially in the interest of beginners in bird study, will 
be published soon by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is entitled 
‘« Birds of Village and Field,’’ and is written by Florence A. 
Merriam, author of ‘‘ Birds through an Opera-Glass,'’ and 
‘‘A-Birding ona Bronco.'’ She describes 154 different birds so 
simply that the person most ignorant about birds can under 
stand the description ; and color-keys, with pictures of the 
heads of all the species described are added. The book cor 
tains nearly 300 illustrations. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

BIBLE SELECTIONS 
INTELLIGENCER : 
In the report of New York Young Friends’ Association the 
need of a selected edition of the Bible was alluded to. Such 
a work was published about 1893 by Thomas P. Cope, of 


Germantown, under the title, ‘‘ Passages from Holy Writ,"’ the 
Revised Version being followed. 


Editors FR1igNDs’ 


In the preface he says it is ‘‘an endeavor to mark before 
hand the most suitable passages in some of the books of the 
Old Testament for reading in a large family, where there was 
considerable disparity in age and maturity of thought.'’ This 
was afterwards extended to the Testament. The book 


can be obtained of Friends’ Book Association 1500 Race St. 
Philadelphia I 


New 


ARCTIC LOVERS. 
SOUTHWARD the Ice and Snow have « 
Strange lovers hand in hand,- 
Far wandering from their native home 
lo seek a sunny land 


ome 


Leserted haunts of bird and bee 
On branches gaunt and bare 

rhey turn with arctic alchemy 
To gardens of the air, 


For weirdly now, the Ice and Snow 
Beneath a golden flood 

Of sunshine, make the branches glow 
With polar fruit and bud 


And yet their witchery is vain 
For swift as Orient night 
The sunshine brings these lovers wtai: 
\ tragedy of light ! 
Harper s Bazar 


A HINDOO proverb thus pithily illustrates the force of 
heredity : ‘‘ Mother a weed, father a weed, do you expect the 
daughter to be root of saffron ? 





METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FIRST MONTH, 1898. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month (18th), 
Lowest barometer during the month (23d), 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month (13th), 
Lowest temperature during the month (3oth) 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature (4th), 
Least daily range of temperature (11th), 
Mean daily range of temperature, 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 
Total precipitation in inches, rain and melted snow, 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 
rain, on the 22d and 23d 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain, snow, or sleet 
fell, 16. 
Number of clear days 6, fair days 13, cloudy days 12 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 
Snow fell on the Ist, 9th, roth, 25th, 27th, 29th, 31st. 
Sleet on the 22d, 25th. 
Solar halo on the roth 
Lunar halo on the 7th 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 52.5 on 23d. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 120n 30th 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 30.7. 
Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 45 on 20th 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m , 14 on 3oth. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 32. 3. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 31 5. 
Note.—The total snowfall during this month was 8 inches in 
depth. No snow on the ground on the 15th; 2.8 inches at end of the 
month 
The mean temperature of the 35.6° is about 3 degrees above the 
normal. 
The amount of precipitation was nearly one inch more than the 
average for First month JoHN CoMLY, Observer 
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Centennia! Avenue, Philadelphia, First month 31 


THE COLORING OF BIRDS’ 
Ernest Ingersoll, in Harper's Magazin 

* THE first thing which strikes the eye of one who be- 
holds a large collection of egg-shells is the varied hues 
of the specimens. Hardly a shade known to the color- 
ist is not exhibited by one or more, and some of these 
tints have their beauty enhanced by the glossy surface 
on which they are displayed, by their harmonious 
blending, 


EGGS. 


or by the pleasing contrast of pigments 
which form markings as often of the most irregular 
shape.” 

That is a flower from the desert of the * Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica !” 

The colors flow from pigment-pores in the uterine 
dilatation of the oviduct where the shell is formed, and 
partially accompany that process, all eggs showing 
submerged stains, but they are for the most part laid 
on after the shell has been finished, and the streaking 
and marbling distinguishing many are due to the slow 


1.51 inches of 


progress and rotation of these kinds while the color is | 


still exuding upon them. Newly laid eggs will some- 
times smear, or the color may be washed off. Mr. Hew- 
itson, the pioneer of British authorities on odlogy, as- 
certained long ago that “ fear, or anything which may 
affect the animal functions, influences the color” of a 
bird’s egg, and says that the eggs of birds he has cap- 
tured on their nests during the time that they were lay- 
ing, and has kept in close confinement, have thus been 
deprived of much of their color. Age showed itself in 
a similar way, size and color increasing from youth to 
maturity, and declining beyond that. 
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Spectrum analysis shows that all the many tints of 
birds’ eggs, multiplied and varied by blending, immer- 
sion in the shell, etc., are due to seven pigments, each 
so singular as to merit a name. Their chemical prop- 
erties closely connect them with’ hemaglobin, the 
coloring matter of the red corpuscles of the blood, and 
with the bile pigments, the latter lot furnishing blues 
and yellows, which in mixtures form various clear 
greens. The ordinary color of such eggs as are not 
white is some tint of blue or green, varying in one 
direction towards olive, and in the other to “ robin’s- 
egg” blue; and the commonest pigment in markings 
is reddish-brown, rarely absent in some tint. 

Some eggs are speckled or blotched all over nearly 
uniformly, but in most the markings are densest 
around the larger end, where they form a pretty wreath 
—the record apparently of a period of rest and pres- 
sure against a zone of pigment-pores. The egg passes 
down the oviduct larger end first (although the oppo- 
site progress, like a round wedge, would seem at first 
glance more natural), because that is head-foremost 
for the embryo, following the rule of anima! births. 

While the eggs of some birds are remarkably con- 
stant in color and markings, most of them exhibit con- 
siderable variety and inconstancy, amounting to di- 
versity of ground tint as well as of ornamentation. 
Spotted examples of normally plain eggs, and the op- 
posite, are frequent occurrences. 

These particulars have been given not only be- 
cause they were thought to be interesting in them- 
selves, but because they show how purely a matter of 
organic functions is the painting of a bird’s egg— 
something over which the hen has no voluntary con- 
trol whatever. 

I have often wondered why Mr. Wallace never ad- 
duced birds’ eggs as examples of recognition colors, 
where, it seems to me, he might have made a better 
case. It is a well-known fact that birds occasionally 
lay in one another’s nests, and from what I know I 
am inclined to think that this most often happens be- 
tween birds whose eggs are plain or closely similar in 
markings, so that a mistake might be excusable “as 
between friends.” The supposition that the varied col- 
orings are serviceable in enabling the owners to recog- 
nize their property would account for the whiteness of 
eggs laid in dark holes, where no markings could 
easily be noticed, and would give a reasonable explan- 
ation of the individual variety, within specific or tribal 
likeness, which characterizes all eggs. However near 
alike they may seem to our eyes, doubtless a mother- 
bird would be capable of selecting her own out of a 
hundred jumbled together, so that, on the whole, this 
theory seems to me much more tenable than the other 
one. 

I do not believe, however, that the coloration of the 
eggs of birds is truly explained by either of these 
hypotheses, however much nature may utilize the ex- 
isting facts in the apparent direction of either, and 
even though I am willing to admit freely that the influ- 
ences of natural selection may have been, here and 
there, instrumental in bringing out this or that color 
or pattern. TI believe, on the contrary, that these 

















colors and patterns are a by-result of peculiarities of 
organization as intimate as is the microscopic struc- 
ture of the shell, and that if natural selection is to get 
credit for it at all, it is only so far as protective colors 
in eggs may sometimes have followed, as a secondary 
or accidentally correlated “ by-product,” the tendency 
to produce protectively colored plumage. In other 
words, there is a constant relation between the pig- 
ments that paint the feathers and those that paint the 
egg; sometimes they are suppressed altogether (but 
white birds often lay highly colored eggs, e. g., gulls); 
sometimes they produce a similar effect, giving the 
eggs the general tone of the mother’s plumage, as in 
the whippoorwill, shore-birds, and others; and some- 
times they produce upon eggs a color effect entirely 
different from that of the parent’s plumage. It must 
not be forgotten that the tint of a pigment applied to 
an egg-shell might be widely removed from that of the 
same pigment dyeing a feather; and it is also necessary 
to remember that many plumage colors are not pig- 
mentary at all, but purely optical effects of interference 
of the light reflected. Such is the case with the bur- 
nished back of the turkey, the jewel-like brilliance of 
the humming-bird’s throat, the glittering green of tro- 
gons, and so on, and it is noteworthy that perhaps all 
the birds thus gorgeously apparelled lay white eggs! 

It is justly believed, indeed, that in the beginning all 
birds produced white, unspotted, soft-shelled eggs, fol- 
lowing the rule of the reptilian class, from which birds 
have no doubt arisen. How the change toward a hard 
and differently shaped shell and the addition of colors 
came about we may never know. It is the great ob- 
stacle to this line of investigation that almost no his- 
torical evidence is in existence, or is ever likely to be; 
and yet in the past is hidden, no doubt, the key to the 
problem odlogy now presents when approached by the 
evolutionist. 


CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 
Popular Science Monthly 
THE terms contagious and infectious are not synony- 
mous. A disease is contagious when it is transmitted 
from the sick to the well by personal communication 
or contact, more or less intimate; and all contagious 
diseases are infectious—i.e., they are due to the intro- 
duction into the body of a susceptible individual of a 
living germ. But all infectious diseases are not con- 
tagious. Thus smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, diph- 
theria, influenza, etc., are infectious diseases which are 
contagious; while malarial fevers, typhoid fever, yellow 
fever, cholera, pneumonia, peritonitis, etc., are infec- 
tious diseases which are not contagious—at least, they 
are only contagious under very exceptional circum- 
stances, and those in close communication with the 


sick as nurses, etc., do not contract these diseases as a | 


result of such close association or contact. 


The generalization that all infectious diseases are | 


due to the introduction into the bodies of susceptible 


individuals of living germs capable of reproduction is | 


based upon exact knowledge, gained chiefly during 
the past twenty years, as regards the specific infectious 
agents or germs of a considerable number of the dis- 
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eases of this class. In some infectious diseases, how- 
ever, no such positive demonstration has yet been 
made. 

The investigations which have been made justify 
the statement that each infectious disease is due to a 
specific—i.e., distinct—micro-organism. There are, 
however, certain infectious diseases which physicians 
formerly supposed to be distinct, and to which specific 
names are given, which are now known to be due to 


one and the same infectious agent or germ. Thus 


puerperal fever and erysipelas are now recognized as 
being caused by the same germ, the germ which is 
the usual cause of pneumonia is also the cause of a 
considerable proportion of the cases of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, etc. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE proceedings of Congress have not had special interest 
during the week preceding this writing. The annexation treaty 
relating to Hawaii is still under discussion in the Senate, and 
the statement is confilently made that it cannot secure a two- 
thirds vote. In case a joint resolution to the same effect is 
proposed, the opposition of Speaker Reed, in the House of 
Representatives, is relied on by opponents of the annexation. 

THE strike of the cotton mill workers in New Bedford, Fall 
River, and other cities, against a reduction of wages (10 to 11 
per cent.), has continued. At Biddeford, Me., the Board of 
Trade has abandoned an effort to compose the dispute, the 
work-people resisting any reduction. At Brunswick, Me., on 
the 7th, an attempt was made to start the Cabot mill, employ- 
ing some 700 hands, but only 60 went to work. At Burling- 
ton, Vt., the work-people accepted the reduction, —7 per cent. 

THE trial of Emile Zola, the French author, for slander, in 
the letter he recently wrote on the Dreyfus case, began at 
Paris on the 7th instant. The purpose of Zola to open to view 
the circumstances of the Dreyfus trial and conviction appears 
likely, at this writing, to be foiled, most of the persons called 
as witnesses by him refusing to testify, which, under the 
French system, on account of their official positions, they have 
the right to do. 

THE English Parliament meton the 7thinst. The ‘* speech 
from the throne,’’ the address prepared by the Ministry for the 
Queen, was read. As to China it represented that pacific 
relations existed with the other Powers; a lengthy reference 
was made to the prostration of the English sugar islands in the 
West Indies, and the plan of relieving them ; complimentary 
allusions were made to the ‘‘ valor’’ and ‘‘loyalty’’ of the 
British Indian troops. The first place in the estimates is 
devoted to the army needs. Among the bills promised is one 
for local government for Ireland. 

Ir appears that the loan for China has not yet been 
arranged. Dispatches say that it is believed China will be 
induced to decline the British proposals in consequence of 
Russia’s opposition, and, similarly, that she will be unable to 
accept the Russian proposals oWing to England's opposition. 
An imperial decree in China authorizes an issue of Treasury 
bonds, at 5 per cent., to the amount of about $78,000,000. 
It is recalled that similar bonds, issued at the time of the war 
of 1859, were repudiated in 1862. The situation of China 
appears to be almost desperate. 

A LETTER which appears to have been written by the 
Spanish minister at Washington, Senor de Lome, to a Madrid 
editor who was in Havana, has by some means fallen into the 
hands of the Cuban Junta in New York City, having been 
‘‘brought from Havana by a special messenger,’’ and has 
been published. It comments freely upon affairs in this 
country, especially upon President McKinley, whom it char- 
acterizes as ‘‘ weak, and catering to the rabble, and besides 
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a low politician.'’ Upon its being shown that the letter is 
genuine, the recall of the Spanish minister will no doubt 
follow, as he could not properly remain as the representative 
of his Government in relations with the President. 


—Mrs. Sallie Shiver, of Acree, Ga., now ninety years old, 
has, according to a local paper, 235 children, grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren and great-great-grandchildren, besi Jes 
seventy-five who have died. Therefore the total reaches the 
remarkable sum of 310. There are seven children, the oldest 
of whom is seventy and the youngest forty-three, ‘‘ and none of 
them,’’ it is added, ‘‘ have ever figured in a case at court,’ 
which, certainly, we are all glad to hear. 


SEVERE earthquake shocks occurred in Asia Minor, on the 
7th and 8th instant, at Balikesr, and in its vicinity. About 
4,000 people have been rendered homeless, some 3,600 
houses, 30 mosques, and 15 khans have been more or less de- 


\ m —A dispatch from London says that Lady Henry Somer 
strovyed, and 120 persons have been killed or injured. : 


set has written a letter to Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary 
of State for India, to the effect that the letter which she wrote 
him early in 1897 in connection with the repeal of the Indian 
cantonment act, was widely misunderstood, and she, therefore, 
desires to withdraw her endorsement of any form of State regu 
lation of vice. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

\r the Conference of Prohibitionists, at Cincinnati, on the 
27th ult., George W. Armistead, of Nashville (who served four 
years in the Confederate army), spoke on the subject, ‘* As the 
South Sees It.'’ He said of the colored people: ‘* Whatever 
else is true with regard to the color problem, this is true beyond 
question ; the negro saves the South from that invasion of for- 
eign blood which overwhelms the North, and makes the South 
the great native-American section, in which we find hope in 
confronting the great problems of the day. The people of the 
South are ready to respond to an appeal to conscience."’ 


-The Buffalo Beet Sugar Company, of Brant, Erie county, 
New York, was incorporated on the 7th inst., with a capital 
stock of $600,000, to manufacture and refine beet sugar. The 
movement in the direction of beet-sugar production is acquiring 
increased importance. 

-Miss Hoge, in Gonda, India, who has a number of famine 
girls in her charge, sent for a doctor one day to vaccinate 
them, but when he saw them he said, ‘‘ Why, Miss Hoge, | 
can't vaccinate bones, I am sure,’ and so left them. 


In Kansas, the Attorney-General and the State Superin 
tendent of Instruction have decided to sell at public auction 
two hundred school-houses in certain depopulated districts in 
the western part of the State. 


An association of employing and working druggists of 
New York, called the ‘' Druggists’ League for Shorter Hours, 
wants a law passed, applicable to all cities of the first class in 
New York State, prohibiting drug clerks from working more 
than twelve hours on Saturdays, four hours on Sundays and 
holidays, and ten hours on other days; and also prohibiting 
them from sleeping in the shop. The League says that at 
present drug clerks work fourteen hours a day, and get tired 
and make mistakes in compounding prescriptions ; and that 
night clerks sleep on cots in the back of the shop, which is 
unhealthy 


Atlanta, Ga., is to have a first-class technical school, the 
first in the South, The city, the State, and the cotton manu 
facturers of the State are to share the expense of establishing 
and maintaining it. 

A despatch from Vienna says the Austrian Government 
has decided to close all the colleges. Before re-admission stu 
dents will be compelled to sign an agreement to observe the 
disciplinary regulations. 


Girton College, (at Cambridge, England, for women), 
so overcrowded and 
so pressed by applications for admission which it cannot enter 
tain that a great enlargement scheme has become inevitable 
It is proposed to build a large new hall, a chapel or prayer 
room, new lecture-rooms, and rooms for about fifty students, 
to which one hundred more may be added as they are wanted. 

At a sale of Robert Burns's poems in Edinburgh, a 


copy of the first Kilmarnock edition, in the original paper 
covers, uncut, brought £572,—about $2,800 


is embarrassed by its success. I[tis now 


OwNeRS of herds on the ranges of north-western Nebraska 
have come to the conclusion that something must be done to 
prevent the killing of stock by the wolves. Figures have been 
gathered during the past year by ranch-owners, and show 
that the loss from wolves is increasing, in spite of all the 
stockmen have done to exterminate the pests. 


*,* (Quarterly meetings in Second month oc 
cur as follows : | 
| 


NOTICES. 

*.* At the next meeting of the Home Influ 
ence Association, Second month 15, Race Street 
meeting-house, the subject: ** Our Relations to 
Servants,’’ will be presented by Emma C. Ban 
croft, of Wilmington, Delaware 

All are welcome 


A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 

Index tells. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


CHARLES BURTON, wy 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


12, Miami, Waynesville, © 

Salem, Salem, O. 

Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. \ 
Pelham HY. M., Pelham, Ont 
Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, © 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. | 
23. Stillwater. Plainfield, 0. 
24. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa 
26. Blue River, Benjaminville, 11). | 


16, 
19. 


21 


*.* The next Conference under the care of 23 


Concord (Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Darby, on First day, Setond month | 
20, 1898, at 2 30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


28. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. ae 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
*.* A Conference of teachers and others in- an 

terested in the subject of Education, will be 

held at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on 
| Seventh-day, Second month 12, 1898, at 10.30 
|}a.m. Subject: Lmg/tsh. To be opened by 
Mary E. Speakman and George L. Maris, of 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


House and Sign Painting. 
112 N. TENTH ST. 


*,* First-day evening meetings dusing Second 
month are held at 4th and Green Streets, at 7.30 
o’clock. The attendance of our members is 
very desirable 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


*.* The meetings arranged for by the Visit- 


ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, for | 


Second month, are as follows : 
13. Menallen and Gunpowder. 
20. Bald Eagle and Fairfax. 
27. Washington 
Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


*.* A circular meeting under the care of a 


committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
pe held at London Grove, on First-day, the 13th 
if Second month, 1898. 


SAMUEL IH] BROOMELL, Clerk 


| George School, and Elizabeth Powell Bond, of 
| Swarthmore College. 


A general invitation is extended. On behalf 
of the Educational Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 





The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
| steam heat and an electric elevator running to 


level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 


| for illustrated booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, Bui_pers, AND ConxTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 602 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


Please mention FRivENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 N. Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


Wm. Sead: Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1318 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Ellwood Heacock. 
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GREGORY'S 
SEEDS 
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JAMES J. hh + REGORY & BON, 


La 
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WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 

one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer Cues ¢ either 1896 or 1897 will 
pe sent Lor — of “ Everything he _ 
rden” for rovided they 
apply by letter FREE oa give the 
name -f the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to ace! in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. Nothing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
y lemented by 6 full size colored plates 
e best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 

cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 

state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attestion. 


PETERHENDERSONsCo. 
35337 CORTLANDT S*NEW YORK 





Ce eeaaaeee 


THE JACKSON 


SANATORIUM 


A Magnificent Health Institution 
established in 1858; open all the year. 
On the Delaware, Lackawana & Wes- 
tern Railroad, a night’s ride from New 
York City and two hours from Buffalo. 
Fire Proof Main Building. All 
modern improvements ; service highest 
grade. If seeking health or rest, do 
not fail, before deciding, to write for 
illustrated literature. 


The Moliere 
Thermo-Electric Bath 


Has for fifteen years been the leading 
lherapeutic Bath at 


THE JACKSON SANATORIUM 


in the treatment of Kheumatism, Gout, 
Bright's Disease, Affections of Stomach 
and Bowels, Neurasthenia, and other 
Nervous Disorders, Inequalities of the 
Send for the 


literature of the Bath and the Sani 


Circulation, etc., etc 


orium, addressing 


J, Arthur Jackson, M. D., 


Secretary, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 
Di Di DL DLL OOO Or Oo Ooeoeooceeowce 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD | Carpetings, Linoleum, 


ae TOURS Window Shades, etc. 


Special Trains of Superior Equipment 


CALIFORNIA 


February 16 (Mardi Gras Tour,) $335. March 19, $210; 
one way, $150. 


FLORIDA 


February 22, March8. Rate, $48. 


O<3<3<3B< 3 <3 <<< BB A OE OE EO EOE ES 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Philad’a. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


Also’ Tours in Washington, ( Old Point Comfort, | A. L.. Diament & Co., 
and Richmond. 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
For Itineraries and full ea apply to bee 

Agents, or address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant General 

Passenger Agent, Beend Street Statiog, Philadelphia. 


ae |S EF, BALDERSTON’S SON 


cesaiaaeete. Gen’l Pass. am. | 
The Right Stee Bost Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 





will continue the business of 


PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders 





from Friends solicited. 


John C. Hancock & Co. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P.& R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C O A t FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 


Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This Compa: ny does a General Trust and —_ Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Recetver, Guardian, et 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- -residents, etc. etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


ia : _ { Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 
Executive Committe: : } Blake, Franck A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds snd Investments are kept separate and a from the assets of the Compan 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P a 3 WIst BROWN; 1; Vice-President and = 
ASA 8. WING; M of Insurance De JOSEPH ASHBROOK Offieer 
J. ROBERTS OULKE: Assistant — 0 cer, J. BARTON TO 
Assistant Actuaty, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


POWDER =| PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
QOvA, Gs POWSER CO.. KEW YORK. actual NET Cost, It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR 


PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABL¥ 


ies bettie Deitel —-—_———— President. Vice-Pres © 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., HARRY P, WEST GEORGE K JORNSON HENRY ROWS 


CAPITAL, $1,000,006 
Real Estate Brokers,| >... it GIF R AR D SURPLES, $2500 00 
No. 7i1 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e LIFE INSURANCE, 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., Gtc. ANNU ITY, AND 


PETER WRIG HT & SONS EXECUTES TRUSTS, SAPE DEPOSIT BOXES POR RENT, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 
305.307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
RS “RET Travel OFFICERS : 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Traveler } sia oe 
sania VE VCHA Ve rE é - wy and sold. | ¥FFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President 
: Ps oa ; a WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y N. B. CRENSHAW, Reali Estate Officer. 
The parchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities | E nw. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
a Specialty HARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas WM. BE. AUMONT, Manager Trest Dept. 
Loans negotiated Real Estat Interest allowed on 7 GEORGE TUCKER BESPHAM, Solicitor 
deposits MANAGERS : 
ErrincHam Kb. Morris, Rasen = James. Gro. H. McFapvex, 
joun A. Badwy, Jr., Georoce Tucker Bisruam, Henry TAPNALL, 
Eastern Nebraska investments. | | Benjamin W. RicHaxps, Wiitiam H. Gaw, Isaac MH. CLornrer, 


j jown B, Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, Jous C. Sims, 
Long or Short Time. Pemperton S. Hurcuinson, Josian M. Bacon 


BROAD AND GHESTNUT NUT STREETS 





Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
With perfect security 


Lovection i mterest and prit pal attendce 


hat OE WR Siar Pine Co. X » VICK? S SEEDS | « 
PHLADELPRA READING mILMAY -SRAMBLAR ROSES! “Sis. 0. 


Will make a magnificent hedge, beautiful shade fo- 
the piazza, or acharming bed. Constant bloomers. per 
ANTHRACITE COAI NO SMOKI! fectly ha One plant produces thousands of dowers 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED ONLY FORTY CENTS, DELIVERED. 


t VY STI RAILS STONE ’ : 
iEA El All TONE VICK'S Caren 1 GUIDE wsApplication grow paying crops because they're 
BALLASTED. THE BUSY MAN'S CaTALOGUE fresh and alwea 
; and the Ladtes’ Gardener and Adviser 
The only one cones oot en og and Direc 
. 10 tanti comprebensi 
Blue Line to New York. | {insea clamiied and indexed ibat ance Write for tt 
He o Ru Read. Many Mumredens Fa 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | from natere Oo ates of 


Peas, Nast 
tiams Tuberous Golden Dey Tity, Cactus | D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
IN THE WORLD Dahlia. Daybreak utifully embossed cover 
120 large pages ¥ Med with honest |) lustrations 


— JAMES VICKS SONS, Rochester, N.Y en a ae en ies Sie tees 
sail iv and 

Reading Route to | FREE Vioktg inoetnata M _ Just Received from Engl 

7 . mopane | (forthe postage) MontHLy agazine, A fine lot of handsomely eanee Tea Can- 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- | nisters im commemoration of the Queen's 
URG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- | me be ty: Jubitee, which are filled with 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- | tye veritatis mineohinformation about Flowers. Yer. | INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 

rts | Qablccgud Prete, Goa ew, and care for them PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 

KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS | soccessfully. The or Mustrated Month! 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA is Bente per bat if you will re. © Oar of Gem asediinsde te wep qiiem 

: eRIO >» A) ‘ 





od 10 zo on caeeety ter a i WLU $. INGRAM, > Ss E Soe oem, 
- |" VICK ‘PUB. ©0.. Ro ROCHESTER, N. ¥. B ‘al, > 
Reading Route to "ae ee rOS., \3!i Market St. 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. , 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested Sell a Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND | and indorsed thousands of housekeepers. Your 


a A is superior to any coffee obtainable. 
it on sale. Ask him f 
SPEED oS Wiktherger, Prep. 253 N ad Sta, on -, Pa. 





